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THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION. 
THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD INTO HEAVEN. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“And the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken to them, was taken up into 
heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God.”—Mark xvi. 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The origin and institution of the feast. Christ 
on His ascension received the plenitude of His glory. He taught His 
apostles concerning the kingdom of God durjng the forty days which He 
spent on earth after His resurrection. The Feast of the Ascension should 
suggest for our meditation and consideration: 

1. The circumstances of the Ascension. 2. The advantages to be 
derived from the Mystery. 3. How to avail ourselves of these advan- 
tages and blessings. 

Circumstances as to time, place, and persons in connection with 
the event. The message of the angels to the men of Galilee immediately 
after the ascension, 

II. The advantages of the Ascension. Three especially are to be 
remembered. (a) Christ on His ascension opened heaven to men, and 
has a place prepared for them there. (b) He is in heaven as our advocate 
with the Father to make intercession for us. In what consists his inter- 
cession? (c) The gift of the Holy Ghost. 

. How to avail ourselves of all the advantages of Christ’s ascen- 
sion. Religion teaches us to do this especially by the exercise of the three 
theological virtues—faith, hope, and charity. 

Conclusion—The prayer we should send up this day to our divine 
Saviour, that He may make us worthy of the crown of justice which He 
has prepared for those who love Him. 


The Feast of the Ascension is one of those which, according to St. 
Augustine, was instituted by the apostles, as it has been celebrated 
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664 THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY. 
by Christians everywhere, and from the time of the apostles, The 
mystery is of the greatest importance. Its history is clear, and its 
description exact, as we may see, from the accounts given of it in 
the gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, and in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The faithful, therefore, from the beginning of the Church 
kept the memory of this great event fresh in their minds by ps 
brating the feast every year, and the narrative of the Ascension 
was repeated or read at their sacred meetings, for the custom of 
reading the Scriptures to Christian congregations is as old as the 
Church itself. We find the celebration of this feast prescribed in 
the apostolic constitutions in these words: “ Let servants or slaves 
rest from work on the day of the Ascension, because on that day 
an end was put to the economy or humiliation of Christ.” Christ 
was not to enter into the plenitude of His glory except by His 
ascension into heaven. Although He was never without the glory 
of His soul, and although His body by His resurrection was 
endowed with glorified gifts, yet the full and complete beatitude of 
His Sacred Humanity was reserved to the instant of His ascension 
and entrance into heaven. 

We need not inquire as to the reason, but let us reflect that for 
His own wise ends, after the Resurrection, Jesus remained forty 
days on the earth, appearing often to His disciples, and speaking to 
them of the kingdom of God. By the expression “kingdom of God” 
in this place we have to understand, first, the kingdom of heaven, 
into which Christ was soon to enter for the joy and glory of those 
who would believe in Him; and, secondly, the kingdom of God is 
to be taken as signifying the Church militant on earth, of which, after 
Christ, the apostles were the founders. He had to instruct them 
in all that concerned that Church, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the government of the Church, its mission, the persecution 
which it would have to undergo, and the triumphs it would gain 
through His assistance and according to His promise: “ Behold 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

Christ having finished His work on earth, and after having spoken 
His last words of instruction and counsel to His beloved apostles, 
“was taken up into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God.” 
In bringing before your minds the memory of the last scene of our 
Saviour’s life on earth, I would ask you to consider: 1. The cir- 
cumstances of His ascension as to time, place and persons, 2. The 
advantages obtained for us by Christ’s ascension. 3. How we may 
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THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION, 665 
benefit our souls through this mystery, and avail ourselves of its 
advantages or blessings. 

I. The Circumstances of the Ascension. . 

You will give me your attention, dear brethren, and listen devoutly 
to the narrative of the circumstances of this mystery which we learn 
from the evangelists and as it has been handed down to us by tradi- 
tion. 

Our Lord’s ascension took place on the fortieth day after His 
resurrection, the fifth day of the week, or Thursday. The apostles 
and disciples had assembled at Jerusalem, and when they were 
together in the Cenacle, or Supper Room, where Christ had eaten 
the Last Supper and instituted the Blessed Sacrament, He appeared 
in their midst. After He had conversed with them in a loving 
manner about many things, especially about the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, He went forth with His apostles, and other disciples 
also, to the number of about 120, and He led them to Mount Olivet, 
the scene of His agony, in the direction of the town of Bethany. We 
have not to forget that the Blessed Virgin, His holy Mother, was 
with her Son on this occasion, and we may imagine and reflect on the 
last loving colloquies between Jesus and Mary during the solemn pro- 
cession to Olivet. | 

The traditional site of the Ascension is the central summit of the 
Mount of Olives. 

While He blessed them, and as they were looking at Him, He 
raised Himself from the earth toward heaven; and as His followers 
still continued gazing in wonder at the mysterious ascension, a 
cloud, glorious and resplendent, received Him out of their sight; 
and while enveloping Christ with its heavenly brightness and 
splendor, it showed forth to all the spectators the majesty of the 
triumphal entrance of Our Lord into His heavenly kingdom. 

“ And while they were beholding him going up to heaven, behold 
two men stood by them in white garments, who also said, Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand you looking up to heaven? This Jesus who 
is taken up from you into heaven shall so come as you have seen 
him going into heaven” (Acts i. 10, 11). These are called men, 
but they were evidently angels: the expressions “ clothed in white” 
(John xx. 12), “ two men in shining garments” (Luke xxiv. 4), “a 
man in bright clothing” (Acts x. 30), were used in the Jewish 
manner of speech to signify angels or heavenly messengers. 

Those who accompanied Our Lord in, His ascension were all 
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the just who were detained until this day in the Limbo of the 
Father, and those who in Purgatory had finished the period of 
their temporal punishment. Some have held and taught that the 
bodies of the saints that had risen at the resurrection of Christ, 
being clothed with their glorified qualities, were also in that heay- 
enly company, according to the words of the Psalmist. “ Ascending 
on high He led captivity captive,” which words are literally applied 
to the just souls who had been imprisoned in Limbo. As to the 
angels, there can be no doubt but that they all came forth to meet 
Our Lord in His ascension, to receive Him, and to accompany 
Him to His place above all the heavens at the right hand of the 
Father. Of Christ as the king of angels, it is written: “ Adore 
him, all ye his angels” (Ps. xcvi. 7). And again: “ Lift up your 
gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates: and the 
king of glory shall enter in” (Ps. xxiii. 7). 

II. The Advantages which the Ascension Secures for Men. 

The advantages which the ascension of Christ secures for us are 
very many, but there are three very remarkable and special ones 
which we should always endeavor to bear in mind. The first of 
these is, that He opened heaven, which up to that time had been 
closed to the human race, and that Christ entered there to prepare 
a place for each one of us. Secondly, Christ remains at the right 
hand of His Father in heaven ad interpellandum pro nobis to make © 
intercession for us, as our advocate. Thirdly, He ascended into 
heaven, that He might send the Holy Ghost upon the apostles and 
upon His Church and her faithful children. Let us consider these 
advantages. 

1. Christ by His ascension opened heaven to men. It is certain 
that before Our Lord no man, however just, ever entered heaven. 
All the patriarchs of the Old Law, our first parents, Noe, Abraham, 
Isaac, etc., the holy Pontiffs, the holy prophets, and even the holy 
Precursor, and all others who died in grace and in friendship with 
God, had not yet had access to the heavenly Jerusalem. They had 
to remain in hope and expectation in that place called Limbo. It 
was to Limbo the soul of Christ descended after death to announce 
to the captive saints their speedy deliverance, which is signified by 
the words of the Creed, “ He descended into hell.” The souls 
therein detained were the just and holy ones, who came forth at the 
moment of the ascension and ascended with Christ into heaven, 
verifying the words, “Ascending on high, He led captivity captive.” 
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He opened heaven, not only for those blessed souls, but for all gener- 
ations, and for all souls who to the end of time should depart out of 
this world in a state of grace. Entrance into heaven is no longer de- 
layed, since the time of Christ’s ascension, to any soul which leaves 
the body free from the guilt of sin, and which has made full satisfac- 
tion for the temporal punishment due to sin. Such a soul at the mo- 
ment of death, and without any delay whatever, is at once received 
into the beatitude of heaven. This, dear brethren, must be a great 
consolation and happy reflection for all just souls under the New 
Law, and the ascension of Christ, for this reason alone, must be 
regarded as a great advantage and blessing to all His people. In 
connection with this thought we have to remember also that Jesus 
not only opened for us the gates of heaven, but that He entered 
there, as He Himself said to His disciples, to prepare a place for us. 
He not only merited a place in heaven for all who live under the 
law of grace, but He says to each one of us, as He said to His 
disciples: “ I go to prepare a place for you.” “ For you, though you 
may be poor, neglected and despised in this world, though you may 
be persecuted and afflicted in every way, provided you love Me and 
keep My commandments and follow My counsels; for you sinners 
provided you truly repent and return to Me in sorrow of heart and 
make amends for the past while you have yet time.” 

2. Jesus ascended to heaven to make intercession for us and to 
be our advocate with the Father. This doctrine is taught by St. 
Paul in many of his epistles. In his Epistle to the Hebrews, con- 
trasting the priesthood of Christ with the priesthood of the Old 
Law, he writes: “‘ By so much is Jesus made a surety of a better 
testament. . . . For that He continueth forever, hath an ever- 
lasting priesthood. Whereby He is able also to save forever them 
that come to God by Him: always living to make intercession for 
us” (Heb. vii, 22-25). And again he writes: “ Christ being come a 
High Priest of the good things to come, by a greater and more per- 
fect tabernacle not made with hand, that is, not of this creation: 
Neither by the blood of goats, or of calves, but by His own blood, 
entered once into the Holies, having obtained eternal redemption ” 
(Heb. ix. 11, 12). And in his Epistle to the Romans he writes: 
“Christ Jesus that died, yea that is risen also again, who is at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us” (Rom. 
viii, 34). St. John, the beloved apostle, writes to the faithful of 
his time, telling them not to sin, but if unfortunately they should 
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fall into sin he exhorts them not to despair, but to remember that 
they have an advocate with the Father; and.to have recourse to 
Him as their mediator: “ My little children, these things I write 
to you that you may not sin. But if any man sin, we have an adyo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the just. And He is the propitia. 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for those of the 
whole world” (J. John ii. 1, 2). 

The glorious intercession of Christ consists in the following par- 
ticulars: 1. In His appearing in the court of heaven in His human 
nature as well as in His divine nature as our mediator and adyo- 
cate. 2. He presents to His heavenly Father all His faithful {o}- 
lowers, and that not only in general, but in particular, so that the 
poorest and most obscure just soul here on earth may take comfort 
and rejoice that his name is well known in heaven. 3. Christ pre- 
sents to His Father in heaven all the services of His people. The 
good works and services of all the saints on earth ascend to heaven 
and are presented there through Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 4. Christ in heaven presents to His Father not only our 
services, but His own merits, and these as the full price of our 
redemption and of all the mercies for which He intercedes. As 
He offered Himself once upon the Altar of the Cross, so He con- 
tinually offers Himself in intercession. He presents that blood - 
to His Father which He formerly shed, and it is in this sense that 
we still regard Our Saviour in heaven, in the words of St. John, as 
the propitiation for our sins. 

How great and how numerous are the benefits which come to 
us in this way. In general, the whole work of our salvation depends 
upon the life and intercession of Christ, as well as upon His death 
and sufferings. Our salvation and all its graces were merited, and 
our souls purchased by the sufferings and the death of Christ, 
but the effectual application of them is by His life and interces- 
sion. By the former the mercies are purchased, by the latter the 
purchase is applied and enjoyed. 

3. The third remarkable and special advantage of Christ’s ascen- 
sion to which I have to direct your attention is the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Christ in His last discourse to His apostles said: “It 
is expedient to you that I go: for if I go not the Paraclete will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send him to you” (John xvi. 7). I 
need not speak to you to-day concerning the Feast of Pentecost and 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost in the form of tongues of fire upon 
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the apostles and those whower e present with them in the Cenacle at 
Jerusalem ; but I wish to remind you that the Holy Ghost is always 
descending upon and abiding in the Church and always imparting 
His gifts to the faithful: Christ “ascending on high. . . . gave 
gifts to men.” “‘ He that descended is the same also that ascended, 
that he might fill all things” (Eph. iv. 8, 10). The Holy Ghost 
remains with us as Christ sent Him to us, to fill all our souls with 
His heavenly gifts. All the illuminations, all the motions and 
breathings, all the evidences and helps of the Holy Spirit, were 
purchased by Our Saviour’s death and are among the benefits which 
we obtain through the operation of the Holy Spirit whom Christ 
has sent and continues to send to us. Through the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, we have “boldness and access with confidence by 


’ faith in Him (Christ). Through it we receive all our strength and 


increase in sanctity in the sense of our Saviour’s prayer.” ‘ Sanc- 
tify them in truth. Thy word is truth” (John xvii. 17). Through 
it we obtain continuance in holiness and perseverance as Our Sa- 
viour prayed: “ Holy Father, keep them in thy name whom thou 
hast given me” (John xvii. 11). Finally, through it we are pre- 
served both against temptation and against sin. “I pray not that 
thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep 
them from evil” (John xvii. 12). 

III. How to Avail Ourselves of all the Advantages and Bless- 
mgs of Christ’s Ascension, 

We are taught by our holy religion how to avail ourselves of all the 
great privileges and blessings which our divine Saviour has pur- 
chased for us and which He wishes to impart to us from His throne 
in heaven. This we have to do chiefly by the exercise of the three 
theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. We should there- 
fore renew our faith, and believe without doubting that the same 
Jesus who in visible form conversed with His apostles after His 
resurrection truly ascended into heaven by virtue of His own power 
as the Man-God; that He sits at the right hand of His Father in 
heaven; that as God He is equal in power and majesty to the 
Father, and that as Man His place in heaven is above all the 
choirs of angels and above all the blessed; that all power is given 
to Him in heaven and on earth, and that it is to Him, as the foun- 
tain of grace and of glory, we must have recourse in all our spiritual 
needs. Let us therefore make and renew often on this great 
feast lively acts of the divine virtue of faith, and as often as we 
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say the Creed let us devoutly dwell upon the words “ He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty.” 

If our faith in the ascension of Christ is strong and fervent, 
then our hope and confidence will be reanimated and renewed. For 
what does our faith say? As Jesus is in heaven, our desires should 
be there also, according to our Saviour’s own words, “ Where our 
treasure is, there also is our heart.” He, our head and chief, has 
established an eternal abode and resting-place for us His members, 
and it should be our constant hope and desire to be one day reunited 
to Him in that heavenly home. He has told us that He has gone 
to prepare a place for us, but let us remember that after His holy 
example we should continually endeavor to merit that reward, the 
crown of justice and of glory. 

It is, however, principally through the fervent love of God that 
we are to render ourselves worthy of His beatitude. It is by the 
virtue of charity that we have to raise up our hearts to God, mindful 
of the words of St. Augustine: “Si recte, si fideliter, si devote, si 
pie Adscensionem Domini celebramus, adscendamus cum illo et 
sursum corda habeamus” (If we properly, devoutly, faithfully 
and lovingly celebrate the Ascension of Our Lord, we shall ascend 
with Him and have our hearts raised up and united to Him). Let 
us remember that the virtue of charity which unites our souls with 
God in this life is the same that will unite them and keep them 
united with Him in His everlasting love in heaven. “ Now,” says 
the apostle, “there remain faith, hope, charity, these three: but the 
greater of these is charity” (I. Cor. xiii. 13). It is the greatest 
of all virtues, and in heaven, where faith is succeeded by the vision 
of God, and hope by the possession of God, charity remains, that 
through it souls may forever enjoy the fruition of God. 

Conclusion.—Let us then raise up our minds and hearts to the 
throne of God in heaven, and let us say to our divine Saviour: 
Thou dost now possess that eternal kingdom which Thou hast 
merited and acquired by Thy labors, by Thy sufferings and by the 
shedding of all Thy Precious Blood. Thou receivest the honor and 
glory which is Thine by right, and the homage and praise of all the 
angels and saints in Thine own kingdom. But, dear Lord and 
Redeemer, Thou hast given all Thy Blood to open that kingdom to 
us, and Thou hast ascended there according to Thine own words to 
prepare for us a place. Grant, therefore, that we may one day be 
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worthy to occupy that place in our heavenly home. Give us 
strength to overcome all the enemies of our salvation, attract our 
hearts to Thyself, and make them worthy to receive Thy Holy 
Spirit with His precious gifts. Bless us especially on this day with 
that benediction which Thou didst bestow upon the apostles at Thy 
Ascension, that through Thy blessing we may persevere in grace 
yntil death, and merit the crown of justice which Thou hast pre- 
pared in heaven for those who love Thee. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON DEVOTION TO THE 
SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
I1V.—TuHE SacreEeD HEART UNVEILS Gop IN SON. 


“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.”—Matt. iii. 17. 


II.—Love. 


1. To know the “ Son, the only begotten,” in and through the light 
of the Sacred Heart, is to love Him. Love begets love. “ Si vis 
amari, ama,’’ says St. Augustin. The longer we live and the more 
deeply we study the works of God, in or out of our own souls, the 
more overwhelmingly convinced we are that creation on the part of 
almighty God is a huge act of will, i. e., of love. He is at the core 
or heart of all, guiding, overruling, leading to some great purpose 
dictated by love. He is present, ineffably joined to every creature 
according to its position in the scale of being, and everything that 
He hath made is loved up to the measure of its capacity. The in- 
finitely great and infinitely small alike point to His love, His power, 
His intelligence. Man as rational and spiritual is the special object 
of His love and care among visible beings. 

2. In three ways is the Son the Second Person of the adorable 
Trinity, present in our world: first as God, the Supreme Wisdom; 
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next as Man, in and through the Incarnation ; and lastly, in the Holy 
Eucharist, with a special heart or love corresponding to each, 

As God, He is divinely present everywhere, and loves us as only 
God can love, with a love infinite, eternal, unchangeable, and 
supremely disinterested. The divine presence, wisdom and love, 
are stamped on all we see. Nature, no doubt, including ourselves, 
seems to be self-unfolding, and reducible to matter and energy, act- ° 
ing in certain rigidly-fixed ways, to which men give the name of law, 
or laws. So overwhelming is the wisdom and order displayed 
herein, that “The fool in his heart says there is no God ”; no need of 
a divine presence and action; whereas this very order, or “ cosmos,” 
without God, would be unthinkable. All we see has its basis and 
origin in infinite mind and will, i. e., Divine Wisdom, “ reaching (as 
first cause) from end to end mightily, and disposing all things 
sweetly.” This far-reaching Providence is a huge act of divine love, 
Through the action of the laws of nature, we may suffer or perish, 
but His love and care fail not for all that. The end is not yet. 

3. But divine love is unseen and unfelt by all, save the thoughtful 
and the virtuous. Notwithstanding the many traces of God’s divine 
presence and action in the world, the race, as a body, wants something 
tangible and visible, saying with doubting Thomas, “Except I put my 
finger into the place of the nails, and put my hand into His side, 
I will not believe’? (John xx. 25). To force our love, “the 
heavens bow down,” God assumes our manhood, and in a heart of 
flesh loves us and craves for our love. Every woe and anguish and 
sorrow that a human heart is called upon to bear, He bore a hundred- 
fold, the more surely to win our love. Human love, when pure and 
disinterested, is the very sun of life. Look at the eyes and read 
therein the hearts of tender children—think of the sacrifices that 
brave men will make for home, or country, or family; to what 
heights does not the love of woman reach, when the heart is moved 
by love. Yet the love of all human hearts falls immeasurably short 
of that of Jesus of Nazareth for each and every one of us. Every 
throb of His Sacred Heart was an act of the purest and most dis- 
interested love of His Father and of men. 

4. So intense was His love that He has devised a means of per- 
petuating His bodily presence in the form of food, down the ages till 
the end of time. He makes Himself a prisoner of love in the 
blessed Eucharist. “Greater love than this no man hath that he 
should lay down his life for his friend.” “ He loved me and delivered 
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Himself for me,” says St. Paul; but not only did the Sacred Heart 
love us unto death, but He remained on earth in a state of perpetual 
immolation and imprisonment, subject to as many nameless sacri- 
leges and outrages as was “the most beautiful among the sons of 
men;” when He lived among us “in the form of man.” 

5. When He promised this gift of His Eucharistic presence, many 
of His own disciples, shocked at the magnitude of such a love-offer- 
ing left Him, “ walked no more with Him.” “It is a hard saying 
and who can believe it,” said they. They were too superficial and 
shallow in will and intelligence to gauge the love of the Sacred 
Heart. “Shall we, too, go away?” or rather, shall we not stay with 
Him “ who has the words of eternal life,” or, more truly, “ Who is 
Himself the word of eternal life,’ God the Son. Indeed, “ to whom 
else shall we go?”’ As we glance around at modern unbelief, do we 
not see that they who begin by doubting the real presence of Our 
Lord in the Eucharist go on to doubt the real presence of God in the 
incarnation, and end, perhaps, in seeing no trace of a divine presence 
in the universe? 


IlI.—Duty. 


1. The light shed by the Sacred Heart on our relations to God 
the Son and the love it inspires must be crowned by duty. Duty 
is the fruit and, consequently, the test of all true light and love. De- 
votion to the Sacred Heart is only a phase and extension of love to 
the “ word made flesh.” A human heart deified by the divine word 
appearing among us brings new lights and: imposes new duties. 

2. The Second Person of the adorable Trinity is called by St. 
John “the light that was in the beginning.” “The light that en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” The divine 
word is luminous both in reason and faith. As divine wisdom in- 
spires all truth of whatsoever order, and our first duty to the same 
incarnate wisdom is one of submission of the mind to this divine 
truth. He came as teacher, and in the Church remains as teacher. 
A sin against divine light is the most perilous of all sins. Our first 
duty is to bow down our minds to the truth made manifest in the 
world by the eternal word. Light, it may be said, commands assent. 
So far is this from being generally true, that we have only to read a 
history of philosophy to be convinced that the height of human 
reason in the higher ranges of thought is often the height of un- 
reason and folly. Hence, divine wisdom, the Word Incarnate, has 
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provided us with a higher light than that of reason, the light of divine 
faith. 

3. Not only do we owe as a duty the homage of the mind; we 
also owe that of the will and heart. Not merely does He represent 
Himself as “the light of the world,” but as the shepherd of souls 
the way to eternal life. He declares Himself as King, Master and 
Judge; as one into whose hands the Father had delivered all things, 
and upon whom as a model we must shape our conduct if we would 
be saved. Therefore the whole range of conduct must be subject 
to His law. He speaks in language stronger than that of Moses, 
He speaks as God, as any one may see who reads His Sermon on 
the Mount. And lest the hardships of doing violence to self, of 
“taking up one’s cross daily, and following Him,” should affright 
us, He adds, “ He that followeth me walketh not in darkness ” (John 
viii. 12). Take up my yoke upon you and learn of me, because 
I am meek and humble of heart, and you shall find rest to your 
souls. For my yoke is sweet, and my burden is light” (Matt. xi, 
29, 30). Love of the Sacred Heart makes every sacrifice easy. 

4. Another duty impressed by the thoughts suggested to-day is 
the duty of work. It is not without a motive that from boyhood 
to manhood He toiled at a joiner’s bench; and even during His 
sacred ministry toil of a higher class was incessant. “My Father. 
and I work till now,” in keeping the mighty frame of things to- 
gether, He adds. Work, activity is stamped on the life of the 
incarnate word, and must be the mark of His followers. He will 
have no sluggard in His family, no idlers in His kingdom. Sloth 
is a deadly sin. He elevated and consecrated bodily toil in the rude 
carpenter’s shop at Nazareth; and service for others in spending 
and being spent to “recall the lost sheep of Israel.” 

5. To grant us His holy peace, the Sacred Heart appeals to us, 
to bow down our minds, and have peace in believing; to model 
our conduct and lives in accordance with His own, and have peace 
of heart; and lastly, to work “whilst it is yet day,” enter His 
vineyard whilst there is yet time, and so enjoy the peace of con- 
science that springs from talents not wasted in corroding idleness, 
but used in leading a worthy and laborious life. 


For enlargement as well as additional thoughts and suggestions, see Egger, 
“ Meditations on the Sacred Heart,” No. 3; Manning, “ Sacred Heart,” chap. 
2; Fouard, “ Life of Christ,” note to vol. i. on the “ Logos” in first chapter 
of Gospel of St. John. 
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SUNDAY IN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“Before all things have a constant mutual charity among yourselves.”— 
I. Peter iv. 8. 


Exordium.—This is an age of unrest. It is sometimes called an 
age of progress. It is certainly an age of agitation, struggle; of 
systematic organization; of yearning, aspiration, contention, on the 
part of the masses, to attain to something better—something which 
they believe would be more just and equitable. 

Whether the result of the struggle will be progress or not de- 
pends, in great part, if not entirely, upon the correctness of the 
principles involved and applied. 

Many champions of the cause are in the field—not as individuals, 
but rather as societies or organizations. Some acting in concert 
others, each, on independent lines, 

Not a few of these are ardent advocates of a “ system” known as 
Socialism, the avowed object of which is “the reconstruction of 
society.” 

They propose, in theory at least, to substitute cooperation for 
competition; brotherhood and equality for selfish rivalry, and in- 
vidious distinction of classes. 

How many of those who are struggling to accomplish this great 
amelioration base their theories upon the principles and the teach- 
ings of the Gospel it is difficult to say. 

The more radical and aggressive certainly do not. 

On the contrary, irreligious and often uneducated leaders venture 
to formulate and apply principles of their own invention. 

Our Lord has said a word about “blind leaders of the blind” 
(Matt. xv. 14). 

It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that in the word of 
God are to be found the true principles by which all social problems 
may be solved. 

Thus, to begin with, the precept of charity is the real funda- 
mental principle of all /egitimate Socialism. ‘“ Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbor as thyself,” and this Jove must be mutual, as we are told in 
the epistle to-day. 

I. In what mutual charity consists, II. Motives that should 
prompt it. III. Nothing can contribute more to the uplifting of map, 

I. Love of neighbor, as prescribed in the Old Law (Ley. xix. 
18), and reaffirmed by our divine Saviour in the New (Matt, xxii, 
39), consists in wishing to each and every one of our fellow beings 
the same success in his undertakings, and in the attainment of his 
legitimate desires ; the same exemption from failure, disappointment, 
misfortune and sorrow that we would wish for ourselves. 

It consists, furthermore, in extending to him the same aid and 
sympathy that we would gladly receive from others in similar 
circumstances. Finally, in rejoicing over his legitimate success and 
prosperity, even when we are less fortunate ourselves. 

When these sentiments really and sincerely exist among men, 
they constitute what the apostle calls mutual charity. 

He tells how to exercise it : “ Using hospitality one toward another, 
without murmuring,’ i. e., rendering mutual assistance, cheerfully 
and without reluctance. 

Sharing what we have with our neighbor, according to his need: 
“ As every man hath received grace, ministering to one another, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 


The word grace here used in the sense of any gift of God; v. g, 


riches, intelligence, education, position or influence, etc. 

All these gifts in reality belong to God. We hold them only as 
stewards. 

II. Motives that should prompt this mutual charity: 

1. The express command of God: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

2. Our common origin, and our common end. All creatures of 
the same Creator. Children of the same Father. All redeemed by 
the blood of the same Redeemer, who died equally for all. 

All have a common end: Eternity, through the portal of death, 
the great leveler. 

The tenure of life equally uncertain for all—for the rich, the 
powerful, the young and the healthy, as well as for the poor, the 
lowly, the aged, and the sickly. 

3. Our mutual dependence. In more senses than one,“ It is not 
good for man to be alone” (Gen. ii. 18). 

Man is dependent upon his fellow man. Society, intercourse, 
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business relations are, in a certain sense, as necessary to human life 
as the air we breathe. Without these things (i. e., in absolute isola- 
tion) man might indeed live as the other animals ; but he would soon 
become Only an animal—not a human, rational, intellectual being. 
Fyen when men are living together, no one man can minister to all 
his own wants—produce his own food and clothing, and the thou- 
sand things which have become for him necessaries of life. 

Not only would the rich man find it hard to dispense with the 
services of his employees. But there is no man so poor that he 
would not suffer intensely if deprived of what he can have only by 
the labor and ingenuity of his fellow men. 

4. Lastly, there is the moral obligation of aiding our fellow man, 
by example, admonition and encouragement, in order to protect 
him, or divert him from evil ways. “God made an everlasting 
covenant with men; and he shewed them his justice and his judg- 
ments; . . . and he said to them: Beware of all iniquity. And 
he gave to every one of them commandment concerning his neigh- 
bor” (Ecclus, xvii. 10-12), 

This commandment includes the duties of justice and fraternal 
admonition, as well as those of charity in a more limited sense 
(cf. a Lapide, im loco). 

III. May be easily shown, therefore, that there is no need to go 
outside the teachings of the Scriptures, and of the Church, in order 
to find new principles for the solution of the problem of Socialism: 

None better can be found for the uplifting of mankind 

Their proper application will result in the fullest possible realiza- 
tion of the beautiful but sometimes distorted ideal: ‘“ The Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

There is nothing, however, in these principles of “ Christian 
Socialism,” to do away with class distinctions, or to bring about 
absolute equality in worldly possessions. . 

One who has no smali claim to the title of “ The Poet of Soci- 
ology” has truly said: 


“ Order is Heaven's first law; and this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest,— 
More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 
If all are equal in their happiness. 
But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 
All Nature’s difference keeps all Nature’s peace.” 
—Pope, “ Essay on Man,” epistle iv., lines 49-56. 
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The rich are not always happier than those who manage either 

easily, or with a struggle, to gain a decent, honest living. The 

former have both their anxieties and their responsibilities, 

They are only stewards; and death itself is not more certain than 
that they shall have to render an account of their stewardship, 

On the other hand, to many who are happy in the possession of 
moderate means, riches would be a curse. 

To assume the responsibility of using riches properly is not unlike 
the general leading the charge in battle. 

Our Blessed Lord Himself has given warning of the danger 
(Matt. xix. 24). 

The observance of the precept of mutual charity would be helmet 
and buckler, and coat of mail to the rich. 

It would secure to the poor man just compensation for his labor, 
and open to him every avenue of advancement, and amelioration of 
his condition. 

It would make a stronger bond of union than any godless associa- 
tion, 

It would give irresistable strength to attain all legitimate ends, 
without violating either the rights of man or the laws of God. 

Conclusion.—Urge the precept as strongly as possible. Warn 
against false principles and the ignorant or godless leaders. 

No motto for the banner of Christian Socialism but this: “ THou 
SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF.” 

Exhortation, to harken to the words of the apostle: “ Before all 
things have constant mutual charity among yourselves.” 
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WITNESSING TO CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


“He shall give testimony of me; and you shall give testimony.”—Gospel 
of day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—What meant by “ give testimony to Christ.” 
How Spirit still witnesses to Him in His holy house, the Church. Testi- 
fying to Christ not transient, but perpetual office of Spirit. Carried out 
pe apostles and still going on. Detailed application and illustration 
of this. 

I. How St. Peter and the other apostles witnessed to Our Lord. Had 
neither wealth, nor talents, nor culture, nor family influence, yet faced and 
overcame all difficulties. State of world. Lust, slavery, pride, caste, ruled 
supreme. Power of apostles in witnessing to Christ came from Holy 
Spirit. 

II. Church as witness to Christ in world to-day. Same difficulties to 
meet as in apostolic times. Error and vice rampant. Thought of day, as 
expressed in popular literature. Reason and Bible powerless without 
support of Church. : 

III. It is an apostolic duty incumbent on each member of Church 
singly to bear witness to Christ. This we do in three ways: 1. In thought, 
or inwardly, by sincere belief and conviction of the truth as revealed in 
and through Christ. 2. In word, by public profession of our faith, by 
prayer, and by teaching. How all this is made manifest. 3. In conduct. 
A good life best testimony we can bring in favor of Him after whom tt ts 
modeled, Better than book or sermon. To live Our Lord better witness 
of our faith in Him than to talk Him. 

Conclusion.—Exhort each to be an apostle in his or her circle, by 
ever witnessing to Christ in thought, word, and conduct. 


Introduction.—The familiar expression “to stand witness,” or 
“ give evidence,” affords an idea of what Our Lord meant by the 
“spirit of truth, giving testimony of Him.” The apostles teo, and 
indeed all who should come under the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
were likewise to witness to Him. He speaks in the future, “ ye shall 
give testimony of me”; because the Holy Spirit had not yet come 
down upon the Church. Next Sunday we keep the feast of Pente- 
cost, reminding us of the fulfilment of Our Lord’s promise, to 
send the spirit of truth, to fill His holy house or church, and abide 
with her, as soul or vital principle, till the end of time. The Holy 
Ghost was to come, not as a mere transient visitor, to illumine a 
few minds and inflame a few hearts, for a day, or a lifetime, or 
even a period; but to remain with her, as comforter, guide, and 
witness to Christ throughout the ages. The spirit of God showing 
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itself, in the life of the church as a body, and good members singly, 
still carries on the duty of testifying to Christ. Times and circum. 
stances are changed; but Christ’s words and promises, in their 
essence and reality, remain ‘for ever and ever.” The spirit of 
truth is a standing witness in the world to Christ and His gospel, 
in and through the Church, His organ. If not, Christ’s promises 
and prophecies are misleading, a thought we can not, without blas- 
phemy, harbor. We claim that the lineal successors of the apostolics, 
men to whom Our Lord addressed the words you have listened to 
in the gospel of the day, inherit “the spirit of truth”; and in the 
light and help of that Divine Spirit, tell us authoritatively what 
we must believe and what we must do in order “ to possess eternal 
life.” ‘ 

Coming down to details, bearing witness to Christ, is solemnly 
to declare that He is what He claims to be: God the Son, in the 
form or vesture of man; that He is the true Messias, Saviour and 
Redeemer, who came “ to sit on the throne of David, his father” (in 
the flesh), and of whose kingdom, the Church, “there will be no 
end”; that the message we call the gospel is His word; that the 
means of applying that message to the sanctification and salvation 
of our souls in the Sacraments, Holy Sacrifice, and establishment 
and continuance of a teaching guide, the Church, are His work. 
The various creeds and professions of faith that with varying 
minuteness unfold, explain and apply the “truth as it is in Jesus” 
are so many ways of verbally “ giving testimony to him.” They all 
proceed from the same “ spirit of truth,” whether emanating from 
the apostles assembled in the first council at Jerusalem or the last at 
the Vatican. The words, by way of sanction, are identical : “ It hath 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us” (Acts xv. 28). This 
is bearing living witness to Christ, or, as St. Paul phrases it, “It 
is preaching Christ and Him crucified”; and that, too, “in season 
and out of season.” And not only did the apostles witness to Christ 
as a united body, but singly and separately, as we are all called on to 
do to-day. 

Even before the descent of the Holy Ghost, and foundation of 
Church at Pentecost, we find St. Peter, when solemnly appealed to 
by Christ in the words, “ Whom do men say that I am,” witnessing 
to His divinity. It was hard, nay impossible, to flesh and blood, 
to stand up and publicly testify that the poor carpenter of Galilee 
was God incarnate. The inspiration came not from earth, but 
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from heaven. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, . . . flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it to thee; but my Father who is in 
heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 17). And this confession earned for him the 
headship of Christ’s Church, and appointment to be key-bearer of 
the kingdom of heaven. St. Peter’s testimony, his confession, rings 
out clear through the ages: “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” The greatest monument ever raised to the worship of God, 
the largest and fairest temple indeed, that the world has ever seen, 
is St. Peter’s Church at Rome. Now, the most sacred spot in that 
church is the “ confession,” dedicated to this “testimony of his to 
Christ ’’; the declaration by a poor fisherman of Galilee, that Jesus 
of Nazareth was “the Son of God.” St. Peter crystallizes and 
symbolizes the whole history of Christendom—built, we may say, 
with Christ, who gave him his name—Peter, or rock—on the con- 
fession of Peter. The confession of Peter is the key of history, 

The testimony of Peter, carried on through his successors to this 
day, is the keystone of the arch. He, with his companions, an 
ordered company, were the groundwork or foundation of the infant 
Church. Need I say how bravely, constantly, miraculously, the 
apostles bore testimony to their Lord. It is hard to-day, in face of a 
mocking, unbelieving or at best indifferent world, to bear witness 
to Christ, even though time and trial prove the divinity of His 
work. Christ’s truth has borne the brunt of assault for well-nigh 
two thousand years, yet many fear to stand up for it. What must it 
have been to do so then? All the world, with all the forces it could 
command, was hostile to Christ. Outside Judea the true God was 
almost unknown, and inside very few looked upon Jesus as “ sent by 
God.” Superstition and idolatry held captive the vast pagan world, 
and the few who rose above the errors of the mob deemed human 
wisdom the sole fount of truth and righteousness. Pride and lust 
and slavery ruled supreme. The whole social fabric reposed upon 
them. Law and ethics deemed them impregnable. Even in states 
based on Christian principles, how hard it is to uproot abuses in the 
name of Christ! How few are bold enough to witness to Him 
even now, in a society framed on His teaching, and called after His 
name! Surely the finger of God is seen in the apostles bearing 
testimony to Christ. They were not men of light and leading, even 
in the humble fishing villages, whence most of them came. They 
were illiterate and uneducated. They had neither talents, nor 
culture, nor wealth to aid them in their gigantic task of witnessing 
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to Christ and founding a world-wide religion, necessarily exclusive 
and intolerant, in His name. And yet they succeeded. Fearlessly 
they preached “ Christ and Him crucified,” a scandal or stumbling- 
block to the Jews, and to the Gentiles folly. 

To a gross, selfish, material and lustful world they preached a 
pure, lofty, ideal religion, that ran counter to every received opinion 
and carnal feeling, that condemned pleasure and exalted self-syr- 
render and sacrifice. They bade the wise and proud to adore and 
imitate a crucified Jew and look up to a Galilean peasant as “ the 
way, the truth and the life.” Imperial Rome and cultured Greece, 
and Judea, poor and proud, were called upon by a band of un- 
couth fishermen to bend mind and heart and neck to a new form of 
worship that ran counter to all the beliefs and prejudices of the day, 
Had they been men of wealth, power, talent or learning, their 
success in bearing testimony to Christ might have been explained 
thereby. Butno! Every human element was wanting. “ God chose 
the weak things of this world to confound the strong.” Not they, 
but the Holy Spirit in them, spoke as witnesses to the Lord Jesus, 
“When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the 
Father, the spirit of truth, . . . he shall give testimony and you 
shall give testimony.” Nor were they as “ reeds shaken by the wind.” 
They were firm and steadfast to the end—nearly all of them finally 
sealing their testimony to Christ by a martyr’s death. Such was 
the humility as well as constancy of their chief, St. Peter, that in 
his last solemn act of witnessing to Christ he chose to be crucified, 
not in the usual way, as was his Master, but head downward. 

II. Upward of nineteen centuries have passed since the apostles 
in the flesh witnessed to Christ, but their testimony lives on. They 
are still with us, in work and word. ‘The force that made them 
powerful in both respects, the spirit of truth that Christ, as you 
have just heard in the gospel, promised to send, is not spent or 
exhausted. The Holy Ghost, speaking through the lawful successors 
of those same apostles, is still giving testimony to Christ in the 
world. Peter sealed his testimony to Our Saviour by a martyr’s 
death on the Vatican hill; but on that very spot Pius X. is 
witnessing in his stead to the truths in defense of which Peter died. 
James the greater, called the brother of the Lord, was beheaded at 
Jerusalem; but the venerable patriarch who now spiritually rules 
the holy city in communion with and subjection to Peter is bearing 
a like testimony to Christ. 
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The living church, whose mission is to witness to Jesus, is apostolic 
to-day, as she was then, one, too, in mind and voice and testimony, 
holy and world-wide or Catholic also. The same spirit speaks 
through her as through Peter on the first feast of Pentecost, when 
he addressed “‘ devout men out of every nation under heaven ” (Acts 
ii, 5). And “all heard in their own tongues the wonderful works 
of God” (ibid. ii. 11). To the heathen abroad and unbeliever at 
home, to the proud and cultured, as well as the lowly and ignorant, 
the words of eternal life are brought home. The same difficulties 
have to be faced in standing up for the truth. The same errors 
and vices (often originating in them) have to be fought. Errors 
and vicious practices that St. Paul, in bearing testimony to Christ, 
had to combat in old Greece and Rome still raise their heads in 
the world. The wheat and tares grow together now as then. Ma- 
terialism, atheism, pantheism, skepticism, lust, and pride, and all 
forms of deadly sin and soul-destroying unbelief veiled it may be 
or veneered with a gloss of religion; but all at bottom, “ against 
God and against His Christ,” are justified and inculcated in the 
literature of the day. Even they who try to stem this torrent of 
error and vice in the name of reason or natural religion speak in such 
jarring and uncertain voices, as “to bear no effectual testimony 
to Christ.” There is happily one great witness to Him in the world 
that flings herself athwart all, and loudly proclaims “the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” Where would the Bible be in the negative and 
destructive criticism of the day, if it had not the Church behind it? 
Where would even the great basic truths of reason and the moral 
law be, if not also witnessed to by her? Why, there is hardly a 
social or ethical principle, from the wrongness of suicide to the evils 
of theft or lust, that is not called in question, rejected or denied in 
some of the most popular novels of the day. Forgetting that “ He 
that is not with me is against me: and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth ” (Matt. xii. 30). We have moralists to-day bearing 
testimony to Christ and the devil at the same time. But the Church 
in even the darkest periods of her history, manned by vicious rulers, 
forced on her acceptance by traitors and tyrants within or without 
her fold, never yet ceased witnessing to her Lord; never yet, as 
even her enemies must own, condoned vice or approved error. She 
lost kingdoms in defense of the gospel and the moral law; i. e., in 
standing up for Christ. “ He shall give testimony of me, and you 
shall give testimony of me,” says Our Lord, in the gospel of the day. 
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There is no standstill in the witness borne by the apostles, under the 
influence of the spirit, to the truth of His mission. Holy David’, 
words are truly verified to-day as when Peter preached at Rome 
and St. Paul harangued at Athens. “Their sound hath gone forth 
into all the earth” (Ps. xviii. 5). 

III. We also are called upon singly to bear testimony to Christ, 
The Church is not a mere abstraction, but a living body, made up of 
men and women in the flesh, with voice, movement, action and 
will peculiarly her own. But her spirit is or ought to be mir-: 
rored in each member singly. The apostles, collectively 
and singly, bore testimony to Christ in their daily lives; so 
does the Church at large, under the guarantee and promise of the 
spirit. But a whole is only the sum of its parts. Each is to be and 
reflect the whole. It is the duty of each member to bear the same 
witness to Christ as the Church in general. Indeed, outsiders judge 
the whole Church by the few members with whom they come in 
contact. One single Catholic is often the whole Catholic Church 
to a town or village, and the duty of witnessing to Christ in her 
name rests upon him. The saying “ ex uno de omnibus,” or “ ex pede 
Herculem,” applies in things sacred as in things profane. We may 
safely state, indeed, that there would be no unbelievers if Christ’s 
professed followers were what they ought to be. A true witness 
to Christ is a true apostle. It is therefore an apostolic duty incum- 
bent on each singly to witness to Christ inwardly and outwardly; 
i. e., in thought, speech and conduct. 

First of all we must bear testimony to Christ inwardly, to our own 
conscience, by sincere faith and conviction of the truth of His claim 
to be “the light of the world.” Though Our Lord speaks in the 
gospel only of outward or verbal testimony, yet he presupposes the 
inward witness. Insincerity and unreality are loathsome to Him. 
The force and value of the testimony that the apostles bore and the 
Church still bears to Christ came from the spirit within. St. Paul, 
speaking of this very subject, says: “ For if thou confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
Him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Rom, x. 9). Our 
witness to Christ must be the candid expression of our inmost con- 
victions. ‘ With the heart we believe unto justice, but with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10). 

Next this inward testimony to Christ, i. e., our inward conviction 
about Him, must find outward expression in words. We can not 
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imprison thought. It will make its way out. If we really believe in 
Our Lord, we shall avow our belief; and this is bearing testimony 
to Him. We shall not be afraid to confess Him before unbelievers. 
We shall not be cravens before those who would revile His holy 
religion. The sneers and jeers of the impious will not move us. 
As true witnesses to Christ we shall remember his own words: 
“ Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shall the son of man 
also confess before the angels of God. But he that shall deny me 
before men, shall be denied before the angels of God ” (Luke xii. 8.). 

We witness to Christ in word, by prayer. Every time we pray 
vocally, especially in concert with others, morning and night, join 
in the public devotions of the Church, read the prayers for Holy 
Mass, or devoutly invoke the holy name of Jesus, we bear our 
testimony to Him. We unite with the Church in witnessing to Our 
Lord. 

We discharge the same function by teaching others who are 
ignorant of Christ who He is and where He is to be found. We are 
all teachers in Israel, consciously or unconsciously. Few are dumb, 
and even they in a manner teach; i. e., lead to or away from Jesus. 
What we say to others about our religion, what we say for or 
against the cause of Christ, is an educating factor in some lives. 
The words that drop from our lips for or against religion are so 
many seeds planted in the souls of those who listen to us. Do we 
plant wheat or tares in the Master’s field, the Church of God? Do 
we, in a word, bear testimony to Christ by “teaching others unto 
justice.” 

Lastly, and above all, we witness to Christ in action or conduct, 
by conformity of our lives with His teaching. A life modeled on that 
of Jesus is the highest evidence we can offer by way of testimony 
to Him. A good life in the circle where it is spent witnesses to Our 
Lord more forcibly than a good book or a good sermon. For, living 
Christ has more influence than talking Him. Action is more telling 
than speech. Hence Our Lord says: “ Let your light shine before 
men, that they may glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 
v. 16). Pure and unselfish lives, good practical Catholic lives, 
diffuse an atmosphere that is in itself an evidence, a testimony to 
Jesus. We may object, perhaps, that it is very little we can say or 
do individually in this way; but we can do our best, and that is a 
great deal. It is our duty, and what is greater than duty? Good 
example, the best way of witnessing to Christ, extends in ever-en- 
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larging spheres, far beyond what we see and hear. It contributes 
our testimony even when we are gone. A stone dropped into q 
stagnant pool forms on the surface circles that go on widening to the 
margin. Soa good life and its example. The impression it makes 
where it is cast is ever extending. Our words and deeds are as seeds 
or plants. They multiply as witnesses for or against the cause and 
name of Christ. “He that is not with me is against me: and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth.” We must therefore choose 
for or against Christ. There is no middle course. We must testify 
by our lives for Christ or His enemies. 

Conclusion.—Remember, then, that each Catholic singly represents 
in the concrete the Church of God, and therefore Christ, in the circle 
wherein he moves. We often hear people deplore the loss of faith, 
the waning of the influence of the Church on the classes and masses 
alike. Remedies are proposed and discussed on all sides; and 
rightly, for the evil is great and growing. Meanwhile it is the 
pressing duty of each one to bear in mind that in his own circle he 
is called to be an apostle, and as such ever bear testimony, ever 
witness to Christ, in thought, word and conduct. 





WHITSUNDAY. 
THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON, 


BY THE REV. R. K,. WAKEHAM., 


“ And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind 
coming; and it filled the whole house where they were sitting.”—Acts il. 2. 


Exordium.—Promise made by Our Lord to His disciples, in His 
last discourse to them: “I shall ask the Father, and he shall give 
you another Paraclete, that he may abide with you forever. The 
spirit of truth, whom the world can not receive, because it seeth 
him not, nor knoweth him: but you shall know him, because he shall 
abide with you, and be in you” (John xiv. 16, 17). 
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Promise repeated (v. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7). And again (Acts i. 8). 

To-day’s epistle gives the beautiful and thrilling account of the 
fulfilment of that promise. 

Develop the picture: The disciples assembled together in prayer 
and expectation ; their probable sentiments of fear, as on a previous 
occasion (John xx. 19). Uncertainty as to how or when the 
Paraclete was to come. The sudden, awe-inspiring announce- 
ment of the coming; the unprecedented apparition—the “ tongues, 
as it were of fire.” Yet no panic, no confusion. On the contrary, 
courage, joy, enthusiasm—complete transformation. Almost instan- 
taneous spread of the news through the city. The gathering of the 
motley crowd; the appearance of the apostles on the scene, and the 
miracle that followed. 

I. The twofold object of the descent of the Holy Ghost. II. The 
miraculous gift of speech conferred upon the apostles. III. Lessons 
taught us by the wonderful event. 

I. The twofold object of the descent of the Holy Ghost. 

1. To perpetuate the work of the redemption, by instructing, pre- 
paring and strengthening the apostles. 

They were not yet prepared for the work allotted to them. Our 
Lord Himself had told them they were not: “I have yet many things 
to say to you; but you can not bear them now. But when the spirit 
of truth is come, He will teach you all truth” (John xvi. 12, 13). 

“And you shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Acts i. 8), 

2. All the circumstances of this wonderful event were admirably 
calculated to confirm for all time belief in the mystery of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, by bringing the Holy Ghost into equal prominence 
with the Father and the Son, and by showing clearly and unmis- 
takably His mission in the world. 

There had, indeed, been other remarkable apparitions; v. g., at the 
baptism of Our Lord, in the form of a dove (Matt. iii. 16), and at 
the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 5), in the form of a cloud. (For 
symbolical meaning, cf. a Lapide in Acts ii. 2.). 

But on the day of Pentecost He appeared in the form of fire, puri- 
fying and enlightening the poor, darkened, enfeebled human intel- 
lect, and elevating it to the contemplation of heavenly things. 

And “as a mighty wind,” symbolical of the strength and efficacy 
of the preaching of the apostles (Item a Lapide, 1m loco). 
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That preaching, strengthened by the spirit of God, was to Sweep 
before it all worldly power, wisdom and eloquence, to overthrow the 
monuments and strongholds of paganism, and to build upon their 
ruins THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

II. The miraculous gift of speech conferred upon the apostles, 

Three opinions have been held as to the gift bestowed upon the 
apostles on this memorable occasion : 

1. That they spoke in one language, their native tongue, and 
were understood by their hearers, each in his own “ wherein he was 
born.” 

2. That they spoke all the various languages of the different 
nations they would have to evangelize. 

3. That they received both these gifts, to be used according to 
circumstances (cf. a Lapide, in Acts ii. 4. Variis linguis). 

While the discussion of the question in a popular sermon or in- 
struction might not be prudent or profitable (it would certainly 
divert the minds of the people from the more important and devo- 
tional features of the mystery), there seems to be no reason why 
the preacher might not, should he prefer, follow the third opinion, 

(a) The different parts of the text seem rather to favor it. On 
the one hand, we read: “ They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and the began to speak with divers tongues,’ i. e., in various 


languages. This is evidently said of the moment of their reception 


of the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, when the apostles appeared 
before the people, the latter were amazed at the fact that each one 
heard in his own language wherein he was born; and yet the number 
of different languages represented in the vast and motley gathering 
was doubtless far greater than the number of those who addressed 
them. 

(b) It is not unreasonable to suppose the twofold gift. 

That the illiterate apostles should receive an infused knowledge 
of all the languages of the various peoples whom they were destined 
to evangelize is most reasonable; nor was it less reasonable that 
they should be endowed with the other gift for such occasions as that 
of Pentecost Day, where persons of so many different tongues were 
to be addressed at one time. God surely could bestow such a gift. 

It is believed that he has bestowed it more than once on apostolic 
men in later times: St. Vincent Ferrer is said to have been under- 
stood in five, and St. Francis Xavier in twelve different languages, 
while speaking in only one (cf. a Lapide, in Acts ii. 4). 
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Whatever the form, the gift was admirably adapted, as it was all- 
wisely intended to fit the apostles for their mission. Its value in- 
creased by the additional gift of prudence and discretion in speech: 
“They spoke according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak.” 

It was not by mere human learning and eloquence that they con- 
yerted the world, but by that divine power of argument and per- 
suasion which Our Lord had promised them: “ You shall be brought 
before governors, and before kings, for my sake, for a testimony to 
them, and to the Gentiles. But when they shall deliver you up, take 
no thought how or what to speak; for it shall be given you in that 
hour what to speak. For it is not you that speak, but the spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you” (Matt. x. 18-20). 

III. Lessons taught us by this wonderful event: 

1. The part which the Holy Ghost had in the founding of the 
Church of Christ—the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. 

2. The work of the Holy Ghost in preparing the apostles for 
their mission. 

3. The work of the Holy Ghost in enlightening the minds of the 
multitude, and disposing them to hear and receive the truth. 

This work the Holy Ghost has never ceased to perform. Offering 
His divine light to all, and sanctifying those who receive and follow 
it (cf. Manning, Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost, pp. 22, 23). 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to rejoice in the glorious mystery 
commemorated to-day—the sending of the Paraclete and the found- 
ing of the Church. 

Gratitude to God for making us know the Holy Ghost. Gratitude 
to the Holy Ghost for His work in the guidance of the Church, and 
in our own individual minds and souls. Gratitude to our divine 
Saviour for having purchased for us all these blessings. “Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost!” 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Feast of Pentecost brings to mind the relation that 
exists between the Holy Ghost and the Church. The Holy Ghost is the 
principle of life within the Church. 2. a. The Holy Ghost, the principle 
of the Church’s organic life. As the soul to the body, so the Holy Spirit 
is to the Church. b. Actions of the apostles bring out the same truth, 
c. On account of this life-giving presence the unfatling existence of the 
Church can be understood. 3. a. The Holy Ghost is the principle of the 
Church's intellectual life. The teacher of truth. b. The consciousness of 
this presence of the Spirit of Truth ever found in the Church. Infalli- 
bility. 4. a. The Holy Ghost the principle of the Church’s moral life, the 
principle of holiness securing purity of life. b. This manifested especially 
in the sacraments. 5. Conclusion.—Necessity of our submission, 


1. In the Feast of Pentecost there are naturally presented to our 
minds two things, the Holy Ghost and the Church. Inseparably 
linked together for all time, the union between the two was accom- 
plished when the tongues of fire rested above the heads of the 
apostles on the tenth day after our Lord had ascended to heaven. It 
is a portion of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity that the Three 


Persons in all the works of God are joined as One, for they have 


and are but the one nature; and yet, it is also true that there is 
a distinction between Them that warrants the appropriation of par- 
ticular works to One of the Three. 

Thus, in the Incarnation, it was not the Three Persons, but only 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity that came upon earth; 
and in a coming just as real and just as distinct, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, the Holy Spirit, the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, appeared on Pentecost. He was sent by the Father and by 
the Son, for so is it recorded in the Scriptures ; and He was sent for 
the accomplishment of a special work, the guidance of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Our Blessed Saviour had promised to that Church 
His own ever-abiding presence, but He had further promised that 
He would send the Holy Spirit to be the living and active principle 
within His own mystical body. The apostles had felt the influence 
of Christ as a person dwelling among them, speaking with them, 
teaching them by word of mouth, comforting them in the speech 
of man; and, in all probability, they looked for some like manifesta- 
tion in the coming of the new Comforter. But, although the Holy 
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Spirit is the one God with the Father and the Son, although, by His 
divine power, He could so appear to man as to give palpable evidence 
of His personality, He chooses to come rather as a power or influence. 
“And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty 
wind coming, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire, and 
it sat upon every one of them; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost ” (Acts ii. 2-4). 

As we stand to-day, therefore, in the presence of the great fact of 
nineteen centuries of the church’s unbroken existence, and, in spirit 
are borne back to the sacred room in Jerusalem, where the pentecostal 
fire entered, we may well contemplate the Holy Spirit as the divine 
principle of the organic, intellectual, and moral life of the church. 

2. The Holy Spirit is the principle of the Church’s organic life. 
According to the divine will and unfailing promise of Christ, His 
Church was to continue throughout all time and to continue not 
merely as a rigid set of doctrines and commands, not merely as a 
vague idea or influence springing from His words and example, 
but as a living, breathing force. It was thus that He instituted His 
kingdom upon earth as an organism with all the elements necessary 
for growth. The complete organism was not attained until there 
was infused into it the spirit of life and truth, so often promised by 
the Saviour, until the great day of Pentecost dawned, when, with 
quickening power, the soul was breathed into the body. With reason 
and justice may we compare this coming with the action of the 
Creator, when, after the body of man had been formed, He breathed 
into it that which gave to man an eternal life and an everlasting 
dignity, His immortal soul. Christ had gathered together the ma- 
terial elements of His Church; He had chosen out His apostles, 
appointed them as the teachers of His truth, the distributors of His 
grace, with powers that were to descend from them to the genera- 
tions of the episcopate and priesthood; He had commissioned them 
to go and teach all nations, to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
to bring all men submissive beneath the yoke of His sweet service; 
He had instructed them in the truths of heaven and had bade them 
make these known to all the world; but, at the same time, He had 
given them to understand that these things they could not do, these 
powers they could not exercise until the Holy Spirit of life came 
upon them. 

It is true that, in the bestowal of the various powers, He had given 
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to them individually the Holy Spirit as when, on the day of His 
resurrection, He had said: “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost”: but ip 
His fulness of life and power as affecting the whole Church, that 
Holy Spirit was not to come until He himself, the Son of God, haq 
departed from earth. “TI tell you the truth; it is expedient to yoy 
that I go; for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; byt 
if I go, I will send him to you” (John xvi. 7). 

And do not the actions of the apostles during the time that 
elapsed between the resurrection and Pentecost point to the same 
truth? True, they had, by the glorious fact of Christ’s rising from 
the dead, been lifted from that abyss of despair over which had 
rested the shadow of night and of death. True, they had, by the 
splendor of the newly-risen Christ, been infused with a divine 
courage, but they had not gone forth as the apostles of the world to 
change the face of the earth. They believed, but they did not preach, 
How changed on the day of Pentecost! That which had been 
inactive was made active; that which had been dumb was made to 
speak; that which had been dead was made to live. Now behold 
these apostles! They preach. They triumph. Their convictions 
they communicate to others, and, hearkening to their irresistible 
accents of persuasion, the world submits. Simple men, scattered 


abroad, without worldly influence, or credit, or eloquence, without . 


prestige of any sort, they proclaim the reign of Christ. What has 
changed them? What has transformed them from helpless beings, 
fearing to speak, into the courageous preachers of the word? The 
Holy Ghost has come upon them, and in them the Spirit speaks. 
This Spirit animates the whole body and every portion of the 
body. Again it is to the Church as the soul of man is to his body. 
This conception of the Church as a body composed of many mem- 
bers, with Christ as the head, and all animated by the one Spirit of 
life, is as old as Christianity; and perhaps no one has so strongly 
insisted upon it as the apostle St. Paul. To him the Church, the 
mystical body of Christ, is a vital organism, in which the members 
cooperate one with another; performing different offices; engaged 
in a diversity of operations; endowed with various gifts; “ but all 
these things one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one 
according as he will” (I. Cor. xii. 11). Herein alone is the explana- 
tion of the unfailing life of the Church on earth. Men wonder that 
amid all the changes, material, social, political, that have occurred 
in the course of centuries, that despite all the persecutions of the 
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pen, of the tongue, and of the sword, that, notwithstanding the evil 
of corruption in high places, the Catholic Church has lived on in 
yndiminished strength and vigor; but that wonder must cease when 
it is recognized that within her is a principle of life which is not of 
earth, not of man’s making, not of human origin, but of heaven and 
God, the Pentecostal Holy Spirit. 

3. The Holy Ghost is also the principle of the Church’s intellectual 
life. He is the “ Spirit of Truth,” and, being such, the Church that 
He animates is infallible. Whatever benefits are to accrue to the 
members of Christ’s Church, their membership is based primarily 
and fundamentally upon the acceptance of the truth. Their union 
with the mystical body is conditioned by belief in the teachings of the 
Son of God made man. Humanly speaking, it were impossible that 
these teachings should be preserved intact and in the sense of the 
Teacher through the many changes of many ages. And even were 
these doctrines handed down in the very words which first clothed 
them, unanimity upon their meaning would be but a vain hope. 
A living, constant, and divine guardian of the truth was needed. 

It was not strange, then, on the contrary, it was to be expected, 
that, in the divinely instituted Church, there should be a divine 
power ever watchful in protecting from error and guarding against 
the possible misinterpretations of the human mind. It is not strange 
that Christ should have promised to send the Spirit of Truth, who 
would abide with His Church forever. Rather would it be strange 
if He who laid down so plainly the necessity of accepting the truths 
He revealed, had not also assured us that one would guard the treas- 
ure of faith who could not err. It is not strange that Christ should 
have said: “ The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost whom the Father will 
send in my name, he will teach vou all things and bring all things 
to your mind whatsoever I shall have said to you.” Once admit that 
there is no divine element in the Church which insures the teaching 
of nothing but the truth, and you have taken away that which is 
demanded in the very nature of faith—the authority of God. On the 
other hand, recognize that, as a very portion of the living Church, 
there exists the divine personality of the Holy Spirit, and it is 
impossible to conceive of that edifice builded by Christ ever being 
desecrated by the pollution of error. 

From the very beginning is to be found among the human teachers 
in the Church the consciousness that in imparting all things that are 
of Christ, and in securing the salvation of souls, they are guided by 
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the unseen Spirit and led securely by an invisible hand along the 
way of truth. When, but shortly after the descent of the Ho} 
Ghost, judgment is passed against the lying Ananias and Saphira 

it is realized that no human power, but rather the divine Spirit of 
Truth, passes sentence. When the early Church chooses out Saul 
and Barnabas, it is felt that the selection is in accordance with the 
will of the Holy Spirit, for the apostle records that “the Holy 
Ghost said to them: Separate me Saul and Barnabas for the work 
whereunto I have taken them ” (Acts xiii. 2). When, in the council 
of Jerusalem, the first disputed questions in the Christian body are 
discussed, it is recognized that behind human judgment and human 
wisdom there is a divine power, for the decision is given with the 
formula: “ It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” And 
when later, as new exigencies arise, as other questions are disputed, 
as other matters are to be decided, recourse is always had to that 
supreme tribunal of judgment wherein dwells the never-failing con- 
sciousness of its touch with divinity, of its guidance by a super- 
natural power that can never lead astray. In the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope, and the infallibility of the general councils 
with the Pope at their head, we have but the statement of the same 
ever-abiding sense of the possession of truth as was claimed and 
evidenced in the first decisions of the apostles. 

It should be remembered, too, that in this diffusion of truth over 
the face of the earth, the guiding Spirit is also a living Spirit; that 
while all truth was given by Christ, still the divine zephyrs of holy 
wisdom that breathe upon and animate this truth, have power, like 
that of the sun to unfold the rose, to present it in new beauty, ever- 
growing splendor to the mind of man. The truths are living, the 
Holy Spirit is living, and growth is one of the evidences of life. 
To-day, as in the first days of Christianity, the Holy Spirit is “ teach- 
ing all things ” and is fulfilling the promise of Christ by bringing all 
things to the mind, whatsoever He has said. 

4. Finally the Holy Spirit is the principle of the Church’s moral 
life. Sanctity of living, the advancement and perfection of human 
souls is the object of Christ’s coming, the object of the Church's 
work, the object of the descent of the Holy Spirit, as it is the object 
of all religion. These great truths and facts have for their existence 
one reason, the uplifting of the individual soul to union with 
Almighty God; and this union is accomplished by the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. Sometimes it may seem to us that the words of 
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Scripture and of the Fathers that speak of thisrelation, supernaturally 
perfected between God and man, are exaggerated; sometimes they 
may appear as only the expressions of holy enthusiasm, but they are 
true in a very real sense. When, for example, St. Augustine says, 
“God was made man, that man might be made God; the Son of God 
was made the Son of man, that the children of men might be made 
the children of God,” he gives expression to a Christian truth, that 
the Holy Spirit can so take possession of the human soul as to 
transform it, as to give to it of His own divine life; as to bring it 
into new kinship with God. The characteristic work of the Church 
therefore, is the care of the individual soul. Men are oftentimes apt 
to think of the Church only in her external and visible form; to see 
her outward worship and ceremonies; to consider her government 
and power from a human standpoint; to weigh her influence as a 
social element for good in the outward control of men. But this is 
a one-sided view. That which is really the Church is, in this con- 
sideration, hidden. Invisibly, the Church is a collection of souls 
united by the grace of God—and all grace comes from the Holy 
Spirit, This grace may be imparted through visible instruments 
ordained by Christ, but the great work accomplished is not seen 
by-men. It is, nevertheless, a reality in that supernatural, spiritual 
world which is realized upon earth in that Church that has for its 
principle of life, in all its phases, the Spirit of Holiness. 

Thus is the Church so zealous in administering the sacraments, 
in recommending their reception, because she understands that 
through these her individual members share in her own divine life, 
partake of the graces that are the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and are 
led to sanctity of life. In the Sacrament of Baptism the Holy Spirit 
receives the children of men as the children of God; in Penance 
the Holy Spirit washes out forever the guilt of the contrite soul; 
in Confirmation the Holy Spirit comes to give the strength necessary 
for the Christian soldier ; in Matrimony the Holy Spirit breathes into 
husband and wife a higher conception of the nuptial bonds; in Holy 
Communion the Holy Spirit dwells within that temple that is sancti- 
fied by the presence of Jesus Christ; in Extreme Unction the Holy 
Spirit gives comfort to the soul on its journey into eternity; and in 
Holy Orders the Holy Spirit consecrates men to be the instruments 
of God in this spiritual activity. Throughout man’s life as a mem- 
ber of the Church the Spirit of Holiness is ever present with him, 
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inspiring him and leading him on to that supreme destiny for which 
he was created, union with God. 

The unfailing life, the infallible teaching, the true power of guid- 
ance, all these as they exist within the Church of Jesus Christ are 
secured by the presence of the Holy Ghost, who descended on the 
Feast of Pentecost. In these various ways does the Holy Spirit 
preserve and maintain the Church, “reaching from end to end 
mightily.” And, therefore, applying this great truth to our own 
circumstances, let us ever bear in mind that we are, then, and only 
then, the true members of the Church, when there dwells within ys 
the Holy Spirit, giving us of that life which joins us to the vine, 
For just as truly and really as He descended upon the apostles, so 
does He come upon us. Like them, however, we must be prepared 
for His coming. We must make our souls ready! Like them, when 
He comes, we must be strictly obedient to the sweet commands, and 
the urging gentleness with which He speaks to the heart. Like 
them, we must labor and toil, because He leads us on. We must 
pray, because He inspires us. We must hearken, because He teaches 
us. We must ever be attentive to the wishes of the Church, because 
He lives in that Church. And we must love with an ever-growing 
love, because the fire of Pentecost, the divine spirit of charity has, 
with consuming power, taken possession of us. 





TRINITY SUNDAY. 
THE UNSEARCHABLE WAYS OF GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON, 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“How incomprehensible are his judgments, and how unsearchable his 
ways! ”’—Rom. xi. 33. 


Exordium.—St. Paul, in writing to the early Christians of Rome, 
who were partly Jews and partly Gentiles, propounds a new, and to 
them a surprising doctrine, viz.: that justification is the free gift of 
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God, not restricted to the Jews, nor to any other nation, but to Gen- 
tile as well as to Jew. “For there is no respect of persons with 
God” (II. 11). 

“The justice of God by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon ail 
them that believe in Him: for there is no distinction. For all have 
sinned and do need the glory of God. Being justified freely by 
His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (III. 
22-24). 

He tells the Gentiles that their false learning had served only to 
reduce them to the lowest degradation. (1.) 

And tells the Jews that their vain observance of the letter of the 
Law had led them into fatal error, and provoked the wrath of God. 

But he knew well that neither the Jews nor Gentiles would be 
able to fully grasp the sublime doctrine he was trying to teach 
them. Hence the beautiful words just read. 

“© the depth of the riches of the wisdom, and of the knowledge 
of God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how un- 
searchable His ways!” 

They deserve to be impressed upon us, by a solemn command, 
as were the words of the law upon the Israelites of old: ‘‘ These 
words . . . shall be in thy heart: and thou shalt tell them to 
thy children ; and thou shalt meditate upon them sitting in thy house, 
and walking on thy journey, sleeping and rising” (Deut. vi. 1-7). 

We have great need to meditate upon them. 

I. We can not expect to be able to fully comprehend the judg- 
ments of God. Nor should we attempt to search into His ways. 

II. We may know and understand as much about them as is 
necessary and useful for us. 

III. God’s ways are not our ways; yet we may be sure that they 
are better for us than ours would be. 

I. It is manifestly impossible for any human intelligence to 
comprehend the judgments; i. e., the plans, or decrees of God in re- 
gard to the creation and the government of the universe. 

Even among men there are different grades of intelligence. 
Some few utterly out-reaching the scope of the large majority of 
the rest. 

Iilustrations.—The military genius planning a series of campaigns. 
A wise ruler or statesman providing by intelligent calculation for the 
welfare of a nation in all its varied interests. The electrician and 
the mechanical inventor, with their wonderful achievements. The 
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combination of talent and ingenuity, as in the organization and 
operating of an immense railroad system, etc. 

Explain any of these to a popular audience, even though com- 
posed of persons each thoroughly and practically intelligent in his 
own sphere of life, and how many of them would pretend to com. 
prehend the whole scheme? 

How many would think themselves competent to go over it in 
detail and point out its defects? 

How many would claim to understand all these various works 
of human genius? 

Yet what are they all in comparison with the works of God? 
What the whole aggregate of intelligence that produced them, in 
comparison with the intelligence of God? 

“Whence cometh wisdom, and where is the place of wunder- 
standing? It is hid from the eyes of all living. God understandeth 
the way of it, and He knoweth the place thereof. For He beholdeth 
the end of the world: and looketh on all things that are under 
heaven” (Job xxviii, 20-24). 

The conclusion may be easily and forcibly drawn. 

Easy also to show the folly and rashness of searching into the 
ways of God. 

Since God has infinite knowledge, He knows how to do all things 
well. And since He is infinitely wise, and infinitely good, He 
can not do anything but what is for the best. 

To doubt or deny this, is nothing less than to doubt or deny that 
God is God. 

God Himself has warned us not to search curiously or irreverently 
into His ways: “ Seek not the things that are too high for thee; and 
search not into things that are above thy ability ” (Ecclus iii. 22). 

II. We may and should know and understand enough about the 
ways of God’s providence to inspire us with a loving confidence in 
Him. ° 

1. We can not believe that He is really our Creator, first beginning, 
last end, and sovereign good, without believing also that He ordains 
nothing whatsoever that would necessarily be an obstacle to our 
attaining the end for which He created us—eternal happiness. 

2. We know by explicit revelation, that He wills our good, and 
disposes all things concerning us, to that end. 

Our Lord has revealed Him to us as Our Father. 
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Tells us to address Him by this endearing title: “Our Father ” 
(Matt. vi. 9). 

Tells us that this, our heavenly Father, knows better than any 
his earthly father how to give good things, and will give them more 
pountifully “‘ to them that ask Him” (ibid. vii. 11). 





7 St. Paul tells us that God has sent His Holy Spirit into our 
in hearts to teach us to call Him FATHER” (Gal. iv. 6). 
How foolish and unreasonable, therefore, ever to distrust the 
rks goodness and mercy of God’s dispensations in our regard. 
III. We should know that “ God’s ways are not our ways”; and 
yd? we should be sure that His ways are better for us than ours would 
in be, could we follow them as we wish. 
We may believe that whenever God thwarts our wishes He does 
er so for our own good, 
th He denies us riches or deprives us of them, because He knows 
oth they will be an injury to us. 
ler Often a plan upon which we have our heart set fails, God knowing 
it to better for us that it should fail. 
How often has a person’s life been saved by missing a train or a 
the boat. 
We little dream or suspect how often our disappointments are 
gs nothing less than escapes from imminent danger. 
He We sometimes realize, though long after the event, that our 
“misfortunes ” are in reality “ blessings in disguise.” 
vat Would discover this to be the case far more frequently than we 
do, had we more confidence in God. 
tly Conclusion.—Exhortation to pray earnestly for the grace of 
nd deep reverence for the ways and the judgments of God, and of 
confidence in Him. These dispositions will bring much sunshine 
he into our lives. We shall realize the truth of the words of St. Paul: 
in “To them that love God, all things work together unto good” 
(Rom. viii. 28). 
ig, Shall be able to exclaim with him: “ O the depth of the riches of the 
ns wisdom, and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible 


are His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways!” 
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THE BLESSED TRINITY. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, 


“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. xxviii. 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Feast of the Holy Trinity. Its institution and the reason 
for it. This dogma teaches us a truth beyond the power of reason to 
discover for itself. Sad state of those who do not believe it. They can 
not believe Christianity at all, for the dogma of the Blessed Trinity is 
the foundation of all true religion. Importance, therefore, of right notions 
about this doctrine. But it 1s a deep mystery. Hence we can not have 
an adequate conception of the reality. Nevertheless we can have true, 
though inadequate concepts of it. What faith teaches us. The Three in 
One. Not a contradiction in terms. Images of the Blessed Trinity found. 
in the soul of man. Memory; intellect; will. Again, the procession of 
the Son and Holy Ghost likened to the operations of intellect and will in 
man. Yet, when all is said, the mystery remains, and we must adore that 
mystery till the day comes when we shall see God face to face. 


To-day, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, we are keeping a feast in- 
stituted by the Catholic Church in honor of the adorable and ever- 
blessed Trinity. This feast is comparatively modern; its observance 
does not go back to the early ages of the Christian Church. It 
appears to have been kept first in certain dioceses in the tenth cen- 
tury. Not until the fourteenth century was it observed in Rome, 
the centre of Christendom; and only in the fifteenth century did its 
observance become general throughout the universal Church. 

Yet, dear brethren, we know that from the time when Our Blessed 
Lord openly revealed this great mystery to men, the majesty of the 
one God in Three Persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, has been 
the object of the love and worship of all who have truly believed 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Indeed, it was because the 
whole Christian religion, in all its aspects, with its feasts and fasts, 
its rites and observances, its liturgy and worship, and above all its 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass—it was because all these ever have been 
and always will be for the honor and glory and worship of the one 
God in Three Persons—that the Church for so many ages never 
thought of establishing any special festival in honor of that great 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity whom every day we worship and 
adore, to whom every act of true religion is directed. 
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But not many years of the Church’s life had passed before this 

eat truth, believed and professed from the beginning, became the 
object of attack on the part of proud and wicked men who had made 
shipwreck of the Catholic faith. One heretic arose after another, 
not afraid blasphemously to deny that truth which teaches us about 
the very nature of God Himself. By the tenth century, and from that 
time onward, this worst of all heresies had made such depredations, 
and fixed its roots so firmly, that the Church, seconding by the voice 
of her authority the devotion of her children to this truth which is 
the very basis of the Christian religion, rallied them about her in its 
defense and instituted this annual festival, upon which, with special 
emphasis, we proclaim our firm faith in and our undying devotion 
to the Catholic dogma of the Holy and Undivided Trinity and the 
God who has deigned to reveal to us therein something of His own 
divine nature and most blissful life. Something, I say, He has re- 
vealed: but, indeed, it is much. Much, that is, to us, when we con- 
sider the feebleness of our understanding, and how little we can 
know of God, unless He Himself be our teacher. Impossible though 
it be for any finite intellect to comprehend the nature of the infinite 
God, yet, in the revelation to us of this dogma, God Himself has 
made known to us truths about Himself which no human under- 
standing, nor the combined -intelligence of all mankind, could ever 
have discovered without such revelation. That God exists; that He 
is one; that He is a personal God, good, almighty, infinite in all 
perfections—so much human reason, by the natural light of the in- 
tellect which God has given us, might find out: but that the one 
God is three in personality and yet but one in essence—that in the 
one single Godhead there are three distinct Persons, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, living from all eternity and to all eternity the bliss- 
ful life of mutual contemplation and love—that we never could have 
known had not God Himself told us. 

But He has revealed this mystery to us by the mouth of His own 
divine Son, the Second Person of the adorable Trinity, made man 
for us; and so with thankful hearts we believe and worship and 
adore and confess each day and every day the triune God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

There are those now, as there have been in times past, who do 
not believe the Catholic dogma of the Blessed Trinity. It is a sad 
thing for them, because the denial of this truth carries with it the 
denial of the whole Christian religion. 
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If a man does not believe in the Blessed Trinity, neither can he 
believe in the incarnation of the eternal Word of God, the Second 
Person of that adorable Godhead. He can not believe in the re. 
demption that the incarnate Word has worked for us. The sweet 
truths of Nazareth and Bethlehem, the holy vision of God Himself 
visiting His people and dwelling with them, teaching and healing 
and showing all His love for them as one of themselves, clothed in 
human flesh; the mysteries of His death and Passion, the position 
and prerogatives of Mary His Mother—all these are nothing to one 
who does not believe in the Blessed Trinity. At the most they are 
to him but the history of a great and good man; not of one who, 
being true God, had infinite power to save a thousand worlds, and 
whose every act, being the act of God, had infinite value for our 
redemption. To him who does not hold the Catholic faith in the 
Blessed Trinity, the Church of God is a mere human society; for 
he does not believe in the Holy Ghost dwelling in her, animating her, 
teaching her, guiding her, working His work of grace through her 
instrumentality in the souls of her children by means of sacraments 
and sacred rites. By such an one the work of divine grace, which 
is the peculiar operation of the Holy Ghost, can not be rightly ap- 
prehended. The Christian priesthood, sealed by the same holy 
spirit with the character and endorsed with the power of the priest- 


hood of Jesus Christ, of which it is a participation, is nothing to © 


him. The sacredness of a Christian soul, as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, the veneration due to the saints as partakers in a high degree 
of His gifts and graces, are to him as nothing. In one word, the 
man who refuses to believe in the doctrines of the Blessed Trinity 
refuses to believe in Christianity at all, and, if he have any religion, 
has made it for himself. Indeed, dear brethren, how could it be 
otherwise? God is the object of all religion; and our religious wor- 
ship and service and love must be regulated by what we know of 
the nature of Him whom we adore. That knowledge we have, not 
only through our reason, but by His own revelation. If, then, we re- 
fuse to accept that revelation, then not only is our refusal blasphemy 
in itself, but it renders us incapable of worshipping and serving God 
aright. And the dogma of the Blessed Trinity is a revelation of the 
nature of God. 

From the time, then, that He revealed it, it has been and ever must 
be the basis of all true religion, and upon a right belief in its salva- 
tion itself depends. 
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It is most important, therefore, that we should have right notions 
about this great truth. 

But, dear brethren, it is a deep mystery, the deepest of all mys- 
teries ; for it is the mystery of God Himself, who dwells in the glory 
of inaccessible light. All that God is, only He Himself can fully 
know ; for He is infinite, and we are finite, and no finite intelligence 
can embrace within its scope the infinite truth. And, therefore, 
though He has deigned to reveal to us something of Himself, and 
has blessed us so greatly by that revelation, yet His nature is still a 
mystery, made known to us by faith under veils and shadows, but 
beyond our power fully to understand. In speaking to us He 
stoops to our intelligence, and speaks our human language. 

Hence it is that, in the revelation of this great mystery, and of 
all the mysteries of the Christian religion, the conceptions which we 
form in our minds as a result of the words of revelation, while 
giving to us a representation of the eternal verities which is entirely 
true, yet can not give us a representation adequate to or commensu- 
rate with the full contents of the great realities which they make 
known to us. This, dear brethren, is only saying again that finite 
intelligence can not contain God, and that, in consequence, God 
teaches us truth about Himself, but not all the truth. Even in heaven, 
with our natural faculties raised up by the supernatural light of 
glory, which will enable us to see God face to face, and to know as 
we are known—even there we shall still be finite, and incapable of 
knowing God as fully as He knows Himself. How much more must 
it be so now, when we walk by faith and not by sight! But, dear 
brethren, though this is so; though the revealed words of God can 
give us only a far-off image—though a true image—of the reality, 
vet how blessed we are in the knowledge of God thus given us! It is 
more precious and greater than all merely human knowledge, and 
it will avail even to salvation; it will bring us to the blessed vision 
of the adorable Trinity as He is. Let us, with all reverence, look at 
this unspeakable mystery of the Three in One, and as we look let us 
remember the words of the wise man: “ He that is a searcher of 
majesty shall be overwhelmed by glory” (Prov. xxv. 27). What 
does our faith teach us? That the one God whom we worship and 
adore is one as regards His nature, three as regards personality. 
That is, that God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost, 
while they are distinct Persons, yet are one and the same identical 
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Divinity. Those who hold Unitarian doctrine will tell us that that 
is an absolute contradiction. 

The theology of the Catholic Church is able ‘to show that there is 
no contradiction. Without attempting to go into the reasons which 
theologians are able to bring forward, for which this is neither the 
time nor the place, it will be useful, perhaps, to point out this much 
—that were we to say that God is one and three in regard to the 
same thing—one, for instance in Person, and three in Person; or one 
in essence, and-at the same time three in essence, we should be 
open to the charge of a contradiction in terms; but notice that 
the Catholic doctrine does not involve such a contradiction, for 
God is one as regards one thing, three as regards something else, 
One in nature or essence, three in Persons. Our difficulty, 
of course, lies in this, that having only experience of earthly things, 
we are unable to imagine one individual nature that is not 
necessarily also only one individual person; for imagination is tied 
down to facts of actual experience. But the mind, by setting aside 
the images brought before us by imagination, and keeping to pure 
reason, is able to apprehend at least the possibility and the non- 
contradiction of the idea of a being who is one nature in three 
persons. Nor have those who deny this doctrine the right to ask 
more. We are ready to confess that the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity is altogether above human reason; but we cannot admit that 
it is contrary to right reason. God is the author of all truth, and 
truth can not contradict truth. The truths that we learn by faith 
can not be really opposed to the truths which we learn by our reason, 
although, since in matters of faith we have to do with higher or 
supernatural truths, truths about the infinite God Himself, it is not 
only no matter of surprise, but entirely what we should expect, if 
the truths of faith be found above what reason can teach us. 

But though reason never could have taught us the truth of the 
Blessed Trinity, and can not prove it by a process of logic, yet, 
having accepted it on the Word of God Himself, and being en- 
lightened by divine revelation, reason can exercise itself rightly upon 
that great mystery, to show that it involves no impossibility, and 
also reverently to propose such considerations as will, under the 
guidance of Holy Scripture and the constant tradition of the Church, 
enable us to penetrate some little distance into its meaning. Thus 
Catholic theology, reasoning in this way, has looked among created 
things for some image of the Blesed Three in One. 
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And the fathers and doctors of the Church have rightly looked for 
that image in man himself, of whom God said, in the beginning, 
“Let us make man, to our own image and lIlkeness.” And that 
likeness is chiefly in the soul of man, his spiritual part, having but 
one simple undivided being or entity, and yet possessing three dis- 
tinct spiritual faculties, will, memory and understanding. “I am, 
I know, and I will,” says St. Augustine. (Conf. Book xii., Cap. 
II.) “ Yet I am this same thing which knows and wills, and I know 
that Iam. All this is found in one substance, in one soul. Let him 
who is able to understand this understand it ; for it is what every one 
perceives within himself. But let him not hence imagine that he 
can comprehend that unchangeable Being, who is above all that 
exists; in whom unity does not exclude multiplicity, and multiplicity 
does not take away single unity.” Reasoning upon the names given 
in Holy Scripture to the three persons of the Blessed Trinity—the 
Father, the Word, and the Spirit; names which have certainly been 
chosen by the inspired writers urder the direction of God, in order 
to express, as far as we can understand them, the properties of each 
of the divine Persons, the Church has seen also in the twofold 
operation of understanding and will in man an image of the two- 
fold procession of the Son from the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
from both. “If we shut our ears to the teaching of our bodily 
senses,’ says Bossuet (apud Chateaubriand, “ Le Génie de Chris- 
tianisme,”’ Book I, ch. 3), ‘ and withdraw ourselves for a little within 
the recesses of our soul; that is to say, into that part of our being 
where truth makes itself heard, we shall see there some likeness of 
the Trinity whom we adore. The thought that we feel to be born 
within us, like the offspring of our spirit, like the son of our under- 
standing, gives us some idea of the Son of God eternally conceived in 
the intelligence of the Heavenly Father. This is why the Son of God 
takes the name of the ‘ Word,’ so that we may know that He is 
generated in the bosom of the Father, not as bodies are generated, 
but like that interior mental word or idea, which we feel within us, 
is born in our intelligence. But the fecundity of man’s soul does 
not stop at this interior word, this intellectual thought, this image 
of the truth we are contemplating which is formed within our mind. 
We have an attraction to or love for this interior word of the mind, 
and we, as it were, love it, and the soul from which it springs; and 
in that act of love we are conscious of something else which is no 
less precious to us than our soul itself and that interior word which 
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we have formed; something which is the outcome of both, which 
unites them and is united to them, and makes with them but one 
single life. Thus, then, so far as we can compare divine things 
with human—thus, I say, does eternal love (called in Holy Scrip- 
ture the Holy Breath or Spirit) proceed forth in God ; coming forth 
from the Father who contemplates Himself, and from the Son, who » 
is the Word or thought of the Father, to be with the Father and the 
Word, one and the same divine nature equally happy and equally 
perfect.” In other words, the Son proceeds from the Father as q 
thought proceeds from the soul contemplating itself. The thought 
formed by the soul is an exact mental image of the soul itself, and 
yet lives with the very life of the soul. Then, again, there is in the 
soul a love for both itself and that mental idea of itself which it 
forms; and that love is the outcome of the soul and its self-contem- 
plating thought. So, in the adorable Trinity, the Son proceeds 


forth as the express image of the Father, and the Holy Ghost pro- (c 

ceeds from both as the breathing of mutual love. In the soul of man 

the thought and the love are, as it were, but passing qualities of the su 

soul. But in God all that is, is God. In Him there can be nothing A 

that is a mere quality; nothing that is transient. Hence, in Him, th 

the eternal thought that proceeds from His contemplation of Himself tr 

is a Person, and is God; and the eternal love that proceeds from the a 

Father and the Son is a Person, and is God: and those Three Per- 

sons, while distinct one from the other, in that they are in the rela- fe 

tion of Father and Son and Holy Ghost, are yet but one God, in 

that they live by one and the same divine nature or essence. G 
But, my dear brethren, when ail is said and done; when we have 

feebly tried to express in our poor human language what this great a 

truth is, still it is a profound mystery, and we are “ overwhelmed bi 

with majesty.” Let us bow down and adore, and prostrate our- 

selves before the throne of the adorable Trinity, and ask Him to la 


fill our hearts with His love; to enliven and confirm our faith in Him 
in whose name we have been baptized, and to fulfil our hope of one 
day seeing Him face to face, when the veil shall be drawn aside, a 
and we shall rejoice forever in the contemplation of His infinite 
glory. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER WHITSUNDAY. 


THE HATRED OF THE WORLD FOR THE SERVANTS 
OF GOD. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON, 
BY REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 
“ Wonder not if the world hate you.”—I. John iii. 13. 


Exordium.—Explain, if necessary, what is meant by the world. 
(cf. Sketch for Third Sunday after Easter: April Number.) 

In the Epistle of to-day St. John speaks again of his favorite 
subject: The love which Christians should have for one another. 
And he suggests an additional reason why they should be united by 
this strong bond of mutual love, viz.: Because Christians, i, e., the 
true and faithful servants of God, are, both individually and as 
a body, hated by the world, 

I. Reasons of this hatred. II. Christians have no reason to 
fear it. III. How they may withstand it. 

I. Why the world, i. e., the wicked, hate those who try to serve 
God. 

(a) Beoause the wicked are conscious that their own works 
are evil. It was this guilty consciousness that led Cain to kill his 
brother (1. John iii. 12). 

(b) The life of the good is a reproach to the wicked; and the 
latter, according to the words of Holy Writ, say of the just man: 
“He is become a censurer of our thoughts. He is grievous unto 
us, even to behold: for his life is not like other men’s and his ways 
are very different” (Wis. ii. 14, 15). 

(c) They hate the just man because he refuses to share their 
views or approve their conduct: “We are esteemed by him as 
triflers, and he abstaineth from our ways, as from filthiness; and 
he preferreth the latter end of the just, and glorieth that he hath 
God for his Father ” (ibid. v. 16). 

(d) They hate the faithful Christian because they see that he 
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enjoys the reward of his virtue, while they taste the bitter fruits 
of their folly and wickedness. 

Lastly, there is a constant and direct opposition between the 
motives and sentiments of the servants of God and those of the 
votaries of the world: The Christian lives to and for God. The 
worldling lives solely for himself. However generous or disin- 
terested he may seem to be, the real motive of his acts is gratif. 
cation, or love of self. What other motive can be assigned for 
pride, ambition, luxury, or the baser passions? 

Our Lord Himself has warned us of this hatred: “If you were 
of the world, the world would love its own; but because you are not 
of the world, . . . therefore the world hateth you” (John 
xv. 19). 

St. Paul gives us the same warning: “ All that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution” (II. Tim. iii. 12). 

II. True Christians have no reason to fear the hatred or an- 
tipathy of the world. It can do them no harm. 

Even if persecuted by it, they have the divine promise that they 
shall triumph in the end, and shall witness the confusion of their 
enemies: “Then shall the just stand with great constancy against 
those that have afflicted them. 

“ These, seeing it, shall be troubled with terrible fear, and shall, 
be amazed at the suddenness of their unexpected salvation. 

“ Saying within themselves, repenting and groaning for anguish of 
spirit: These are they, whom we had some time in derision, and 
for a parable of reproach. 

“ We fools esteem their life madness, and their end without honor. 

“ Behold how they are numbered among*the children of God, and 
their lot is among the saints. 

“Therefore we have erred from the way of truth, and the light of 
justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun of understanding hath 
not risen upon us. 

“We wearied ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruction, 
and have walked through hard ways; but the way of the Lord we 
have not known” (Wis. v. I-7). 

Even before this final judgment comes the conduct of the wicked 
can not mar the happiness of those who love and serve God. 

They are not obliged to associate with the ungodly. 

They rejoice in the testimony of a good conscience. 
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Their uprightness must command the respect of the world in 
spite of its ridicule, 

They will put on justice as a breastplate, . . . and equity 
for an invincible shield ” (ibid. v. 19, 20). 

III. This justice and equity can not be found in man, unless 
“the charity of God abide in him.” 

But the charity (i. e., the love) of God can not abide in him 
without the love of his fellow man: “ This is the commandment that 
we have from God: that he who loveth God, love also his brother” 
(I. John iv. a5). 

The Christian’s strength, therefore, wherewith he may with- 
stand the malice and enmity of the world, is to be found in the 
bond of mutual charity. 

This alone is sufficient to explain why St. John insists so un- 
ceasingly upon this fundamental Christian virtue; why St. Paul 
did the same in his epistles to the early converts to Christianity. 

What more reasonable than this cordial union between the chil- 
dren of God? 

The invincible strength of the helping-hand of mutual Christian 
charity. Each being willing, when necessary, to bear the other’s 
burdens, according to the injunction of the apostle (Gal. vi. 2). 

Aiding by counsel, admonition and encouragement. Kindly 
pardoning and condoning faults and endeavoring to preserve the 
good name of one’s neighbor. 

All striving together to bring the kingdom of God upon earth, 
and to gain admittance into the kingdom of God in heaven. For 
this did God, our Father, create us: and for this did Christ, our loving 
Saviour, redeem us; and for this does the Holy Ghost, the Sancti- 
fier, dwell in each and every soul that is not defiled by mortal sin. 

Conclusion.—-Strive to bring home forcibly to the minds of all 
the fact that there is a real, constant, never-ceasing antagonism 
between the Christian’s duty and the ways and maxims of the 
world; that the ways of the Christian and of the worldling lie 
in different directions; that they should part company, as did 
Abraham and Lot (Gen. xiii. 7-9)—without strife or needless con- 
tention—the Christian all the while being ready, like Abraham, to 
lend a helping hand even to his misguided or unfortunate fellow 
being (ibid. xiv. 13-16). 

Insist upon the fact that the servant of God has nothing to fear 
from the scoffs and enmity of the world. 
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Exhortation—To pray for and strive to preserve that blesseq 
spirit of fraternal unity for which our divine Saviour prayed on the 
eve of His Passion: “ Holy Father, keep them in Thy name whom 
Thou hast given me [viz., His disciples], that they may be one 
as we also are. . . . And not for them only do I pray, but for 
them also who through their word shall believe in Me; that they 
may all be one, as Thou Father in Me, and I in Thee” (John xyjj, 
II, 20, 21). 





OCTAVE OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE SACRIFICES OF THE MASS 
AND OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV, P. T, GRIFFIN, MOSSEND, SCOTLAND. 


“The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread. 
And giving thanks, broke, and said: Take ye and eat: this is my body: which 
shall be delivered for you: this do for the commemoration of me. In like 
manner also the chalice, after he had supped, saying: This chalice is the 
New Testament in my blood: this do ye, as often as you shall drink, for the 
commemoration of me: for as often as you shall eat this bread, and drink 
the chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord until he come.”— 
I. Cor. xi. 23-26. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—What the Mass is to the Church. Sayings of 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure. Efficacy of the Mass in appeasing God. 
This efficacy derived from its relation to the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
Essentials of sacrifice present in both. Teaching of the Council of Trent. 
Mass, therefore, is a most holy and important sacrifice. 

I. Same victim in both sacrifices. The visible body and blood of 
Jesus on the cross. The same body and blood of Jesus under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine in the Mass. Necessity for a lively faith in this 
truth. Example of Saint Louis of France. Christ actually slain on 
Calvary is mystically slain in the Mass. 

II. Same principal offerer in both sacrifices namely, Jesus Christ. 
Prophecy of Melchisedech about Christ. The mortal visible priest is 
Christ’s representative. 

III. Sacrificial act of immolation in both sacrifices. On the cross 
it was a real death; in the Mass it is the awful abasement of Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man, under the lowly forms of bread and wine. A _ greater 
“ emptying out” in the Blessed Eucharist than in the incarnation. Teach- 
ing of St. Alphonsus Ligourt. In every Mass a renewal of both the 
incarnation and the death of Christ. Real shedding of blood from 
Christ’s body on the cross typified in the Mass by the separate consecra- 
tion of bread and wine. Calvary a bloody sacrifice; the Mass an unbloody 
sacrifice. 
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IV. In both sacrifices same ends: Adoration, thanksgiving, satisfac- 

tion, and impetration. Sacrifice of the Cross atoned for all sins. The 

' Mass applies to men the merits of the Sacrifice of the Cross. Mass 

capable of applying all these merits, if God so willed. The Mass an 
infinite mine of spiritual treasures. 

: Conclusion.—Living up to Catholic faith. Words of St. Peter Damian 

and Father Faber. Supervority of the Mass over other forms of devotion, 


The Sacrifice of the Mass, my dearly beloved, is the central act 
of Catholic worship. It is the principle of the Church’s life, the 
source of her energy, the seat of her vitality, the bond of her cohesive 
unity, the point of convergence on which all her rites and ceremonies 
and sacraments centre, the point of divergence whence flows the 
fecundity of all her graces; it is, as St. Thomas says, “ the consum- 
mation of all the sacraments,” or, as St. Bonaventure calls it, “ the 
compendium of Christ’s benefits to mankind.” 

It is all this and more; for human language and human figures 
waste themselves in the attempt to picture all that the Mass is to 
the Church, and through the Church to the whole world. Beyond 
yea or nay, the world would, ages ago, have perished, because of the 
sins of men, were not the merits of Christ’s Passion, as applied in 
the Mass, daily interposed as a mighty shield of protection between 
sinful man and the sword of the Almighty’s vengeance. Take away 
the Mass, and you take away all; leave the Mass, and we want no 
more. Daily the sins of men strike in the face of the Almighty and 
cry out for vengeance, but daily the Sacrifice of the Mass cries out for 
mercy on the sinners. 

Whence, my dearly beloved, is all this efficacy of the Mass? What 
gives it this huge power to stay the arm of God? It derives its value 
principally from the relations it bears to the infinite Sacrifice of the 
God-Man Jesus Christ on the cross, because it was instituted as a 
standing memorial of that terrible tragedy, to apply its immensurable 
merits for all time to the souls of men. This is the one great secret 
of its illimitable efficacy. 

The Scriptural account of the institution of the Mass gives us the 
key to understand this great fact. St. Paul thus writes of the first 
Mass: “ The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread, and giving thanks, broke and said: Take ye and eat: 
this is My Body which shall be delivered for you: this do for the 
commemoration of me. In like manner also the Chalice, after he had 
supped, saying: This Chalice is the New Testament in my blood: this 
do ye, as often as ye shall drink, for the commemoration of me. For 
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as often as ye shall eat this Bread and drink the Chalice, you shal 
shew the death of the Lord, until he come.” These thrice-solemn 
and thrice-blessed words suggest the great relation which, according 
to the divine intention in the institution of the Mass, was to subsist 
between that sacrifice, first offered on Holy Thursday evening, and 
the adorable sacrificial tragedy of Calvary on the following Goog 
Friday morning. They show that the Mass was, by its institution, 
intended as a sacrifice commemorative of the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
Our divine Master, with His searching knowledge of the human 
heart, knew too well that grateful remembrance is no characteristic 
of the human race as such; and He foresaw, with sorrow, that, unless 
some perpetual memorial of His bitter Passion were left them, the 
Gentiles, whom He was to call to the faith, like the Jews, would 
most ungratefully forget the God who had saved them. Hence 
His object in instituting the Eucharistic sacrifice was to leave us a 
keepsake of that love, greater than which no man hath—to bequeath 
us, after the ending of His sacred Passion, a precious legacy, the 
sight of which would stir up even our cold, forgetful hearts to a 
remembrance of the death which left us such a priceless possession. 
That keepsake, that legacy of our crucified God, is the Holy Mass, 
Perfection is an unfailing quality of all the divine works, and hence 
the Mass, which was left as a memorial of the Passion, must vividly 
and forcibly recall the tragedy it was instituted to perpetuate. Let us 
compare the two sacrifices, and see how this is so. That both are 
sacrifices you are all perfectly aware; you know that both the Mass 
and the death of Christ on the cross contain, in the most perfect 
manner, all the elements of a sacrifice—namely, a victim, a priest, 
duly empowered and authorized, a sacrificial act, by which the victim 
is immolated, and the purposes for which the sacrifice is offered. 
All these elements are eminently present in both sacrifices, and 
with such a striking resemblance, that we may, in a most true sense, 
affirm that both are one and the same sacrifice substantially. The 
holy Council of Trent expresses this astounding truth in the follow- 
ing words: ‘“ We therefore confess that the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is and ought to be considered one and the same as that of the Cross, 
as the Victim is one and the same, namely, Christ Our Lord, who 
immolated Himself, once only, after a bloody manner, on the altar 
of the cross. For the bloody and unbloody Victim are not two 
victims, but only one, whose sacrifice is daily renewed in the 
Eucharist, in obedience to the command of the Lord, “ Do this for a 
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commemoration of me ” (Luke xxii. 19). Since this is so, my dearly 
beloved, it is really a matter of the most urgent importance that we 
should try to understand, as well as we can, the precise relationship 
which exists between the Mass and the death of Christ. If they 
are substantially the same sacrifice, and if the Sacrifice of the Cross 
was one of infinite merits, as we know it was, surely then the Mass 
is of priceless value and efficacy. If, as we know is the case, the 
Mass is a renewal and continuation of the sacrifice of Calvary, what 
human standard can measure the treasure of mercy, grace and sal- 
vation which Jesus Christ has left His Church; and what limits are 
we to put to the boundless advantages the souls of men can derive 
from frequent and fervent assistance at the Holy Sacrifice. I 
know of no consideration half so potent as this to rouse up the 
slumbering faith of Catholics to a lively idea of what the Mass is. 
Let us then make a brief comparison of the two sacrifices, according 
to the various elements that go to constitute a true sacrifice. And 
first as regards the victim. 

The victim of the Sacrifice of the Cross and of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass is one and the same—Jesus Christ, yesterday, to-day, and 
the same forever—as really, as substantially, as personally present 
in the consecrated species of the Mass, as He was on the hard, 
rough tree of the cross on Calvary. It is the same solid flesh, the 
same sacred body, the same body that was scourged in the Hall of 
Pontius Pilate; which, according to the prediction of the prophet, 
had its hands and feet literally “digged” in the nailings to the 
cross, which was drained of its last drop of blood by the sharp point 
of the Roman soldiers’ lance—that same body is just as really and 
as personally and as identically present on our altars by the tre- 
mendous series of miracles in transubstantiation. And it is that 
same body which is the victim in the Holy Mass, as it was on the 
tree of the cross. Where, then, my dearly beloved, is our faith? 
Every Catholic believes this most firmly in his intellect, and many a 
loyal son of the Church would seal his belief with his martyred blood ; 
but the misfortune is, that the truth does not come from our intellect 
into our heart, there to impress itself indelibly like a burning caustic, 
and thence to influence visibly our life and make us truly devout to 
the Holy Mass. The sainted King Louis of France was once told 
by a breathless courtier that Our Lord had appeared visibly in the 
consecrated host. On being invited to go and witness the miraculous 
appearance, the king replied, “ Let those who have not faith go to 
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behold this miracle; for my part, I believe in the real presence of 
my Lord in the sacred host as firmly as if I saw it visibly, for my 
eyes and other senses may deceive me, but my faith can never do 50,” 
There is an example of lively faith which may well put many of ys 
to shame. This, then, my dearly beloved, is the first point in the 
relationship between the Mass and the sacrifice of Christ’s death: 
in both there is the same Victim, actually slain on the cross by the 
real physical separation of the body and blood; mystically slain on 
our altars under the figure of death by the separate consecration of 
the species. 

The next point of resemblance is, that in both sacrifices we have 
the same principal priest and offerer—Jesus Christ, at once the 
priest and victim on our daily altars as on Mount Calvary. Surely 
this, too, is another marvelous truth! According to prophecy, He 
was to be a priest forever—not the priest of one sacrifice of His 
body and blood, infinite though that was, but the priest of numberless 
sacrifices, to announce His death till He comes again at the con- 
summation of the world. The single Sacrifice of Calvary was 
sufficient and superabundantly so, to satisfy the rigors of the Eternal 
Father’s justice; but it was not sufficient to exhaust the love 
“ greater than which no man hath.” He should be a priest forever, 
daily continuing and renewing the sacrifice wherein He laid down. 
His life for His friends; daily applying to the souls of men the 
infinite merits He accumulated for their benefit at the cost of His 
own precious blood. And He is a priest forever, for He is the 
principal offerer of every Mass that is celebrated in every place 
“ from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof.” True, He 
acts through a visible minister, an annointed priest, duly ordained 
that he may offer up gifts and sacrifices for our sins; but this mortal 
visible priest is but the representative of the invisible High Priest: 
he merely performs the external rites and ceremonies ; he acts in the 
name and person of Jesus Christ, who is the real offerer, since it 
is His omnipotent power that changes the substance of bread and 
wine into the real body and blood of the same Jesus Christ, who was 
crucified and slain. Jesus Christ, then, is the true principal priest in 
the Mass, and offers Himself up for us to the Eternal Father 
- every day, as once on Calvary He offered Himself for us to God, 
an oblation and a victim of sweet odor (Eph. v. 2). 

The sacrificial act of immolation is, my dearly beloved, the next 
point of comparison. On the cross, Christ freely accepted the 
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death demanded by the rigors of the offended justice of the Father. 
“He was obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” A most 
ignominious death was placed before Him, and, with desire desiring 
to eat that Pasch too, He stretched forth in yearning and longing 
His sacred arms to embrace the death presented to Him. That 
supreme act of sovereign conformity to the Father’s will was the 
sacrificial act in the Sacrifice of the Cross. But where is the prin- 
cipal act in the Mass? Where is the immolation of the victim? 
It is found in the words of consecration. You know that these 
words are spoken in the name and person of Christ, and by virtue of 
His omnipotence they at once bring about what they signify. Quick 
as thought or the lightning flash, the moment the words of conse- 
cration are finished the substance of bread and wine are entirely 
changed into the real body and blood of God the Son made man. 
Reflect for an instant on the awful significance of this change, and 
see whether or not it deserves the name of immolation—nay, almost 
annihilation. Was not the mystery of the incarnation something 
approaching to annihilation. It was at least an “ emptying out ” of 
the divinity, according to the famous words of the apostle: “ He 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant” (Phil. ii, 7). 
And yet the humiliation of Jesus in the consecrated species is greater 
still! For in the incarnation He concealed only His divinity, 
while in the Mass He concealed also His sacred humanity. And 
besides, the humiliation of the sacrifice of our altar appears to pre- 
suppose the “emptying out” in the incarnation. St. Alphonsus 
Liguori evidently thinks so when, in describing “ the many rough and 
lofty mountains ” which the spouse of souls had to traverse in com- 
ing to unite Himself to His beloved in the Blessed Sacrament, the 
holy doctor employs these most beautiful and touching expressions, 
which it is given only to saints to conceive and utter: “ First, from 
being God, thou hadst to become man; from being infinite, to be- 
come an infant; from being the Lord of the Universe, to become 
a servant ; from the bosom of the Eternal Father, and from the throne 
of glory to an ignominious gibbet.” These are the words of a saint, 
and it would be difficult to describe better than they do the unutter- 
able abasement of Jesus hidden away under the sacramental veils. 
Do they not give evidence of an immolation of the victim in the 
adorable Mass? Surely, here is humiliation, here is a thorough 
“emptying out.” How the angels of heaven must be wrapt in 
mute and adoring wonderment! That every morning Jesus, by one 
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act of abasement, renews two mysteries—His incarnation and His 
death. His incarnation, according to the memorable words of St. 
Augustine, that, “In the hands of the priest, as in the womb of 
the Virgin, the Son of God is made flesh:” His death, by the 
separate consecration of the two species, which is a mystical repre- 
sentation of His actual death on Calvary. That the author of al] 
life, who is Himself the eternal life—“‘I am the way, the truth, 
and the life’”—that He should appear under the figure of death, 
“a Lamb standing as it were slain” (Apoc. v.6). That He should 
surrender Himself abjectly and unconditionally into the power of 
His creatures, and perhaps—terrible to think—of a sin-stained 
creature! That He should offer Himself voluntarily to be shackled 
with the bonds of the lowly sacramental species, and become the 
love-bound prisoner of the tabernacle! That He should become 
more helpless than He did as an infant in the stable, where He had 
an immaculate Mother to perform the offices required by childhood; 
and trust Himself to the custody of a weak man who has known sin. 
That He should assume the form of inanimate meat and drink! 
That the infinity of divine power and majesty should be, as it were, 
condensed into a tiny host, which a draft of wind from an open 
window might easily toss about! 

Ah, my dearly beloved, one does not know where to stop in 
describing the humiliations of Jesus in the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
These are not thoughts of pious persons in ecstatic communion 
with God. No, they are but sober truths of Catholic doctrine, 
yet how intoxicating they should be, if we had but a lively faith! 
Enough has been said to show that, in the sacrifice of our altars, 
there is an immolation of the victim, more real than the imagina- 
tion can conceive. And all yet said takes no account of the mystic 
death which Christ suffers by the separate consecration of the 
species. It is not an actual death, “for Christ rising again from 
the dead dieth now no more; death shall no more have dominion 
over him.” Yet, since the bread is His body and the wine His 
blood, their separate consecration typifies, in a most clear manner, 
the real shedding of the blood of Jesus from His body on the altar 
of the cross. But all this took place in a bloody manner on Mount 
Calvary, while on our altars it occurs in an unbloody manner. And 
this is the great point of difference between the two sacrifices. 

To explain adequately, my dearly beloved, the relationship of the 
Mass and the death of Jesus, under the aspect of the purpose of each 
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sacrifice, would require a long sermon, or even a series of sermons. 
Hence at present I can not do more than refer to it in a few words. 
The purpose of Christ’s death on the cross was a fourfold one, to 
offer a sacrifice of infinite adoration, thanksgiving, satisfaction and 
impetration to His heavenly Father, in atonement for the sins of 
men in all time and in all nations. His death was an act infinitely 
meritorious, and superabundantly satisfied the divine justice for our 
sins. Our debt of sin was great: the payment was greater still. 
The dishonor of our crimes was indeed terrible; but the reparation 
of honor far exceeded the offense. One world sinned; but an aton- 
ing sacrifice was Offered, sufficient to satisfy for the sins of worlds 
innumerable. Yet, by the death of the Saviour, these infinite merits 
were not actually applied to our souls. It was left to the Mass to 
do this. And here we see the real value of the Mass. Morning 
after morning it applies to the souls of men the infinite merits 
stored up in the Passion. The Passion turned once more toward 
men the face of God the Father, averted by their sins; it, in other 
words, made us capable of redemption. The Mass puts us in pos- 
session of the merits accumulated by Christ’s death. It is certain 
that, if so were the will of God, a single Mass would be sufficient to 
apply all these infinite merits, according to the words of St. Chrys- 
ostom, “‘ The celebration of Mass is of as much value as the death 
of Christ on the cross.”” But that God does not so wish it is also 
certain, still who can limit the amount of treasure to be derived 
from this infinite mine? The ocean of His merits is infinite; no 
soul can, then, be large enough to exhaust it. Expand, therefore, 
the capacity of your hearts, by love and intense devotion, and rest 
assured that no amount of favors can exhaust the divine liberality 
of Him who died for love. 

I will say but one brief word in conclusion, for it is better to let 
these wonderful truths speak directly to your own hearts. Try to 
live up to your faith. Let the words of St. Peter Damian sound 
in your ears like a warning trumpet: “ Of what avail is it to believe 
as a Catholic, but to live as an infidel.” After recounting the 
various miracles that occur in the consecration, Father Faber said 
that the greatest miracle of all was that men could be so*cold and 
careless in their conduct toward the Holy Sacrifice. A single Mass, 
heard with rapt devotion and attention, can bring you more numerous 
and more precious graces than all the prayers, good works, suffer- 
ings and penances of a lifetime, unaided by the merits of Christ’s 
Passion as applied in the Mass. 
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PULPIT TALKS FOR YOUNG -WOMEN. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VIII.—HAppPIiness. 


All happenings in all times are explained by the sleepless desire 
for happiness which controls imperiously the impulses of every 
human breast. No man, since the first man, has ever in his wildest 
acts been prompted by any other longing. All hankerings, all proj- 
ects, all purposes, all aims spring from it and are traceable to it. 
You can all make, out of your own experience, the analysis and you 
will find that wherever you have been driven by your inclinations 
the direction was regulated by that overmastering aspiration. Every 
eye, from birth to demise, is turned longingly toward this Eden, this 
Paradise, wherein lies embowered the splendid presence, one smile 
of which makes amends for the slowy passing years of weary wait- 
ing. This universal trend of all will force is the explanation of 
every event which has occurred in the lives of individuals, families, 
and nations. It has been the parent of crimes the most enormous 
and of virtues the most heroic. It can destroy as well as save. It 
can mar or make careers. So in a series of talks such as these 
it is only claiming its right when it asks for a place in the forefront. 

Young women who are called by the conditions of existence in gen- 
eral,and are summoned in particular bytheir lot in life to labor for the 
very bread of which others have so much that the crumbs thereof 
would feed battalions, are tempted to believe that those more favored 
by fortune are alone the possessors of that rare beatitude which 
every heart is hungering for. This view of life is erroneous be- 
yond a doubt, but is nevertheless very common. Where it prevails 
it must frankly be confessed that happiness is out of the question. 
Where it is entertained it plays havoc with the finer feelings of 
the soul and fills the breast with emotions that are neither Christian 
nor rational. The sooner it is expelled from the mind, the sooner 
will the door open, through which peace and contentment enter. 
There is nothing so blighting or so baneful as its influence. It has 
wrecked many lives. It has made, for multitudes, it has made out 
of life a tissue of deplorable blunders. It has given to things worth- 
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Jess and pernicious impossible values. It has distorted the judg- 
ments and corrupted the hearts of millions. It is the breeder of 
inconceivable woes. It has made hideous the features of a world 
which the Maker designed in love and intended to be a stage where- 
on men and women were to enact beautiful deeds and bewitch all 
beholders with marvels of superhuman virtues; a stage whereon, 
as the curtain fell, the plaudits of angels in heaven would be 
echoes of the “ bravos” and “bravas” of entranced spectators on 
earth. 

And it is all so inexcusable. There is for every one a way 
out of the wreckage. The prophet royal asked the Lord for a little 
intelligence, and with that vouchsafed him he was sure he could 
live; that is, possess here below life in its fullest significance. 
“Grant me, O Lord, intelligence, and I will live.” Hasty con- 
clusions are generally noxious. Bring your own common sense to 
bear upon your condition. When you contrast your situation with 
that of others be sure of your data. Compare facts with facts; not 
fancies with realities. There is one thing which must not be for- 
gotten. There is happiness here below and there is happiness 
within every one’s reach. You are in a class where work begins 
early and ends late. You are in a class where you are under the 
commands of another. You enjoy but little freedom. Day in and 
day out, it is the same story. It is “ stitch, stitch, stitch,” till your 
fingers are worn. The fatigue of limb rises like a tide until it 
reaches the heart. There is no weariness like heart weariness. Out 
of the tide like a ghost the spectre of discouragement appears and 
walks with you, and sits with you, and rides with you. It follows 
you everywhere. It dogs you always. It haunts you. Its mono- 
tonous moan deadens all other sounds and renders all the daughters 
of music and song silent. Everything grows dark and the prospect 
is drearier still. I would that I could paint the picture in its most 
repulsive colors. I would like to put things at their worst. I would 
like to voice, in most pathetic tones, the refrain, or rather threnody, 
of complaining, which so many women of the manual class are so 
constantly crooning to themselves and others. 

My reason for such a power is that I am sure there is a remedy 
on this globe, here this side of the grave, for the afflicted heart, no 
matter how laden down with miseries it may be. If God has made a 
pact with temptation, so that no one is ever tempted beyond her 
strength, surely He has never bowed down any human back with a 
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burden it can not bear. So runneth Scripture, and so do the saints 
hidden and revealed, proclaim. “ For He that brought evils upon 
you, shall bring you everlasting joy again; with your salvation” 
“Thus saith the Lord: Let thy voice cease from weeping, and 
thine eyes from tears ; for there is a reward for thy work ” (Jer, Xxx, 
16). “ He never withdraweth His mercy from us, but though He 
chastise His people with adversity, He forsaketh them not” (I. 
Mach. vi. 16). “ Behold I have taken out of thy hand the cup of 
dead sleep, the dregs of the cup of my indignation, thou shalt not 
drink it again any more” (Is. li. 22). 

So we discover that there is never unmixed tribulation, no more 
than there ever is unalloyed joy. No matter how troubles press 
upon you, there will always be alleviation close by. Sometimes it 
is the alleviation which comes from surcease of sorrow, but always 
it may be the divine comfort which patience brings. The Christian 
is always prompted by her faith to say: “ This sickness is not unto 
death” (John xi. 4). So your Church teaches. So your ancestors 
in the faith, the saints, believed and lived. When one remembers 
that this valley in which we are dwellers is a vale of tears, one 
naturally looks rather for tribulation than for joy. Suffering is the 
common lot. Only the few, the very few, if any, escape this universal 
law, and it would be hard to say whether they are justified in calling 
themselves privileged. That the saints comprehended this doctrine 
and gladly welcomed every visitation of Providence is attested in 
every age of the Church. They claimed no exemption. Rather, 
they courted suffering. This was their constant disposition, no 
matter what their rank. Consider the queens whose earthly crown 
was dimmed by the brightness of the diadem of their holiness. In 
some way or Other the Spirit of God, attracted by the loveliness of 
their souls, filled them with a desire to be unknown, to be considered 
as nothing, so that in their prayers they petitioned to follow in the 
footsteps of the agonizing Christ. They were more at home with 
Him, abandoned and bleeding on the cross, than with Him glorified 
on Thabor. They begged for thorns and scourges and the mantle of 
scoffing and scorn; rather than for jewels or fine linen or royal purple. 
They gloried in Christ crucified. They learned the lesson that “ the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come that shall be revealed in us.” “ That which is at pres- 
ent momentary and light of our tribulation, worketh for us, above 
measure exceedingly, an eternal weight of glory” (Rom. viii, 18; 
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_C. iv. 17). In the thirteenth century I behold princesses and 
abbesses and the Queen of Hungary on the roll of the saints, and 
thereon, too, as illustrious as any, the poor servant maid, St. Zita. 
St. Zita, the daughter of a poor mother, whose only anxiety was 
that she should give back her child to God as she had received her 
from the baptismal font, learned early the lesson of hardship and 
suffering. She cultivated modesty and humility and patience. She 
charmed all who saw her. At twelve years of age she was put to 
service. Her one comfort was that the house of her mistress was 
close by the Church of St. Frigidian. She was thoroughly per- 
suaded (I quote Alban Butler) that labor is enjoined upon all men as 
a punishment of sin, and as a remedy for the spiritual disorders of 
their souls. Far from harboring in her breast the least uneasiness or 
expressing any sort of complaint under contradictions, poverty and 
hardships, and still more from entertaining the least idle, inordinate 
or worldly desire, she blessed God for placing her on that station in 
which she was supplied with the most effectual means to promote 
her sanctification by the necessity of employing herself in penitential 
labor and of living in a perpetual conformity and submission of her 
will to others. 

Needless to say that her life was not an easy one. Needless to 
say that she grew in sanctity before God and men. Of a necessity 
her life must have won many souls to God. Who would not imagine 
that such a person would have been esteemed and beloved by all 
who knew her? It fell out quite otherwise. For several years her 
trials were of the harshest. Her modesty was called stupidity and 
want of spirit and want of sense, and her diligence was judged to 
have no other spring than affectation and secret pride. Her mistress 
was extremely prepossessed against her. Perhaps we may conceive 
how much Zita had to suffer in this situation. Her days were days of 
incessant persecution. Her nights she spent in laying all her 
miseries at the feet of the Crucifix and begging the Master not to 
spare, but to send her more and severer trials. So, unjustly despised, 
overburdened, reviled and often beaten, she never repined nor lost 
her patience, but always preserved the same sweetness in her counte- 
nance and the same meekness and charity in her heart and words 
and abated nothing of her application to her duties. A virtue so 
constant and so admirable at length overcame jealousy, antipathy, 
prejudice and malice. Her master and her mistress discovered the 
treasure which their family possessed in the fidelity and example of 
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the humble saint, and the other servants gave due praise to her 
virtue. She died at the age of sixty and numberless Miracles 
juridically proved attested her power with’ God. 

I have lingered over the main features of this beautiful life pe. 
cause they serve to prove what I advanced concerning happiness in 
trials. Her days were days of fatigue and her position was an jp. 
ferior one. She confirms this saving truth that all work is holy. No 
work defiles. Work is what our motives make it. You may engage 
in it half-heartedly and resentfully. You thereby lower yourselves : 
you veritably render yourselves slaves. She was as human as any 
of you. She had eyes and ears and senses and nerves, as you have, 
Though poor she was a spirited girl. She lifted up her work. She 
made a crown of it for herself, and a right royal coronet it became. 
She had your aspirations. The temptation to look beyond the 
daily routine of her life, the temptation to covet an existence of 
freedom, ease and indolence and pleasure, was just as strong in her 
as in you. Had she seen any legitimate way of bettering herself, 
she would have taken it as was her right and her duty. She desired 
happiness eagerly. She did not look for it on heights which she 
knew she wouid never be competent to climb. She accepted her en- 
vironment and, within its restricted limits, she made for herself a 
kingdom—a kingdom of which no one could dispossess her. She 
dedicated herself to the task before her. She brought to its ful- 
filment the highest motives. She did the work for men and women, 
but she did it for God; did it because God had appointed it for her 
to do, did it because she was assured God knew best and allotted to 
her duties which were more conducive to her peace of mind and 
contentment than any she might select herself. She knew she was 
doing His will, and therefore the work she performed under that 
dictation was noblest. 

The life of the saint who has rightly been chosen as the patroness 
of the young women whose avocation binds them to an employ- 
ment which keeps them constantly under the eye of a master or 
mistress has a charm all its own. Its suggestiveness is almost 
boundless. I am not unconscious that her office is one that at 
the present time meets with little indulgence. It seems that it 
does not appeal with much eloquence to the young woman who is 
obliged to earn her bread in the sweat of her brow or the nimbleness 
of her fingers or in the rapidity of her pen, or her competency in 
figures or her manipulation of scissors or needle. I mean that there 
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are very few girls who would willingly put themselves out to 
domestic service. The general impression seems to be against the 
duties of the servant girl. The servant girl—the living-out girl— 
seems to occupy not a very high rank among the toilers. There is 
a prejudice against the position. This opposition is certainly very 
common. Young women, as a rule, do not care to do such work. 
They consider it as beneath them. In fact, the servant girl has 
become a topic for every-day discussion. She is a subject for cari- 
cature and sarcasm and satire. Yet the occupation is a necessity. 
The work must be performed, and therefore some shoulders must 
bear the burden. Servants there must be; family servants, I mean. 
I would hardly presume to think I could go with anything like 
accuracy to the root of the matter. Who may say who is to blame? 
The situation is an awkward one. A remedy is imperatively de- 
manded. If it is not forthcoming there is no knowing how dis- 
astrous may be the results. It has already disturbed the equi- 
librium of the home. It has gone very far toward breaking up the 
family. It has imperiled the hearth to the advantage of the hotel. 

The evils of this new dispensation are incalculable. In the mind of 
the Church the family is made up of the master and mistress and 
children and servants. These last were an integral portion of the 
home. They were always subordinates, but they were always in 
intimate connection with superiors and children. They were 
trusted. In many instances they were the mainstay of the family. 
In their own way they possessed a certain amount of authority. 
Their interests were always guarded. Year by year they grew 
closer and dearer, and time and time again the services they rendered 
were far from being menial. They were not seldom admitted to 
the household councils. Their words were considered words of 
wisdom. They were often fathers and mothers to the children and 
frequently the advisers of the parents. They lived and died in service, 
and the affection and regard of their employers followed them to 
the grave. In many a God’s acre may be seen monuments erected 
to the fidelity of those who for so many years had devoted their best 
energies to the welfare of their employers. It is really deplorable 
that young women in service do not always remain loyal to the 
families employing them, loyal in deed and word; do not, in fact, 
keep the compact they agree to when they enter this or that other 
household. Perhaps they are not in the enjoyment of the freedom 
which the girl in the shop, the factory, behind the counter or before 
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the typewriter, has, Perhaps they have not so many hours they may 
call their own. But compute the advantages. They have a home 
good bed and good board. Their expenses are not so many, On 
the whole their wages—please do not ask me to say their Salaries— 
their wages are more remunerative. They enjoy protection always, 
They gradually identify themselves and legitimately with the dignity 
of their families. 

Think of St. Zita from the age of twelve to that of sixty—forty- 
eight years in service, but forty-eight years—nearly half a century 
of consecrated and glorified labor—nearly half a century in the pos- 
session of God’s peace, with copious quaffing from the cup of happi- 
ness, which the Master fills for and puts to the lips of His faithfy! 
servants. Be not afraid of tribulation. It is ever to be kept in mind 
that our ways are not God’s ways; for “ whom the Lord loveth, he 
chastiseth, and he scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Perse- 
vere under discipline. God dealeth with you as with his sons—for 
what son is there whom the Lord doth not correct? But if you be 
without chastisement, whereof all are made partakers, then are you 
bastards and not sons” (Heb. xii. 6, 8). 
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COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., DECEMBER 15, 1904. 


SERMON BY THE REV. ALEXANDER P, DOYLE, C.S.P.* 


“ And the people were joyful in the sight of the sanctuary.”—Judith xvi. 24. 

“For the Lord made them joyful with a great joy, their wives and their 
children rejoiced, and the joy of Jerusalem was heard afar off.”— 
II. Esdras xii. 42. 


There is a special fitness in the people of this City by the Western Sea, 
irrespective of creed or racial affiliation, gathering together to-day to celebrate 
the Golden Jubilee of the coming of the Sisters of Mercy among them. It is 
not well for any people to forget its early beginnings. Particularly is this 
true when their early years were marked by courageous sacrifices and heroic 
endeavors. And it is good for the children of this generation to go back in 
spirit to the days of the noble men who laid the foundation of San Fran- 
cisco’s greatness and remember their struggles and try to appreciate the 
arduous labors they went through in order that we may enjoy the blessings 
of a riper civilization. 

Heroism is always attractive and worthy of the largest measure of praise. 
There is nothing that draws from our hearts the fullest meed of admiration 
like the working out of noble purposes at the cost of human sacrifices and 
even to the shedding of human blood. Viewed in this light the history of the 
colonization of the Pacific Slope is a history of which any people may well be 
proud. The great movement that led to the peopling of California by the 
hardy pioneer of Forty-nine and the early Fifties is one of the most 
memorable events in the development of our country, and the men who took 
part in that migration were made up of as sturdy a fibre, both morally and 
physically, as ever laid the foundation of any country’s greatness. 

If we set aside for the moment the religious portion, it is true that the 
dominant motive of the treking of the Argonauts was the search for the 
golden fleece; yet, nevertheless, they were giants in those days, and it was 
a gigantic purpose that nerved the race of strong men and women to leave 
behind the comforts of homes in the East and the refinements of sett] ed civiliza- 
tion, and to face the dusty, dangerous pathways of the weary prairie, with 
scanty food and plentiful peril, and to keep it up with stout hearts for months 


*Father Doyle was born in San Francisco, and was the first of his genera- 
tion born there ordained to the priesthood. 
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until the vision of the Golden Gate met their gaze. And we children of that 
elder generation may well be proud of the fact that we are descended from the 
loins of a race of men who were built on a heroic mold. One of the 
strongest claims this dear old city of ours has to our affection is that its 
beginnings were laid by the strong arms and the stout hearts of the noblest 
race of people that ever blessed this country of ours. 

There may be found the scoffer who will fail to appreciate the mighty 
work of the Argonauts, who will speak of the lawlessness and licentiousness 
of the early days, and thereby make it appear that the coming of the first 
settlers was the inrushing of a mob trampling to the earth the weak and the 
helpless in its eager avarice for gold, and leaving behind them all respect 
for law and morality, but in their ignorance of early conditions they have not 
known the love of justice and right and the desire to organize a stable 
conservative commonwealth that dominated the hearts of the majority of this 
community in the early days. 


While we praise the men and women whose heroic virtues, personal bravery 
and ceaseless toil handed down to us all that we enjoy of civic blessing, there 
is another class of heroes among us whose motives were not the search for 
gold, and yet whose coming was an event of no little importance in the history 
of our city. It is the Golden Jubilee of this event that we are gathered here 
to celebrate to-day. No commonwealth can hope to attain any stable organ- 
ization, nor can it rise to any moral greatness, without the element of religion, 
Religion is the basis of all respect for law. It is the cement that binds 
together the various elements of the social fabric. 

It was a strange sight that met the eyes of the sturdy pioneer this day 
fifty years ago, when there stepped ashore the little band of consecrated 
women, who had left their distant homes in the old land in order to devote 
their lives to the service of the poor, and the sick, and the sinful in the land 
of their adoption. 


It is true that this Western World has had its religious heroes in the 
person of the early missionaries who brought the knowledge of Christ to the 
Indians, and had built up that wonderful chain of missions from San Diego 
to the Mission Dolores, but the avaricious hand of the despoiler had done 
its fell work of destruction, and at the time of the coming of these new 
religious workers the missions had become but a thing of historical record. 
Another race of people, with entirely different ideals, occupied the fields 
sanctified by the Padres, and the social conditions that had been created by 
the influx of the sturdy men from all parts of the world knew little of the 
uplifting sweetness of a woman’s influence and less of the cultured refinements 
of a well established home. There was something of the scramble for the first 
places, and the desire to make a fortune in the quickest way that for the 
time being: cbscured the higher and better living. The Sisters came into the 
unpaved streets of an unformed frontier town, and into a community of 
hardy pioneers and into an atmosphere of unsettled social conditions, and 
their coming was as the visitation from the world of angels. The natural 
chivalry of strong men’s hearts received them with open arms because they 
came not for gold of the earth, but for the alleviation of human misery and 
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the salvation of souls. They brought with them not the desire to accumulate 
wealth, but the purpose to dispense with a lavish hand heaven’s own treasures. 
It does not take the shrewd men of the world long to discern the higher 
things of life and living in an environment where it was every one’s duty 
to look out for the main chance; the pioneers were keenly appreciative of the 
higher motives that inspired the coming of the Sisters, and from the very 
beginning they gave them a royal welcome. 

Who were these Sisters of Mercy? 

They were the daughters of the people in closest touch with the diocesan 
and parochial authorities. As the throngs of emigrants sailed away from 
poor, unhappy Ireland because the alternative was placed before them either 
of a lifetime of starvation and misery in their own land or to seek the 
necessities of adequate living in the land of the stranger, they were not 
forsaken by their spiritual leaders. God raised up a valiant woman, Catherine 
McAuley, who gathered into religion the choicest and the best of the young 
women of the land and consecrated them under the veils of a devoted life, 
and she sent them with the people as they sailed away, so that in their moments 
of weakness and despair there might be consecrated hands to alleviate their 
misery. In the wandering of the emigrant in a strange land some would of a 
necessity fall by the wayside. There was need then of the consecrated nun 
who would stand by the sick in the fevered hospital wards, to raise the cooling 
draught to the parched lips of the dying, to wipe away the cold mists of death, 
and to speak the cheering word of salvation, that the doors of the better life 
may be opened to them. So when Father Hugh Gallagher presented himself 
in the Chapel of the Convent of Kinsale and asked for volunteers to come 
with him to far-off California, to carry out the great mission of mercy on 
the Pacific Slope, he found a ready response. Almost the entire community 
offered themselves. A few were selected, and at their head was placed the 
youngest, Mother Baptist Russell, a woman of extraordinary gifts of mind 
and heart. The special providences of God safeguarded them in their jour- 
neyings. An apparent accident kept them from sailing on the ill-fated Arctic. 
They landed in New York. They were cheered in a special way by our own 
saintly founder, Father Hecker. He bade them Godspeed. Again started 
out to cross the Isthmus, and so they came to San Francisco. 

When they came they found plenty of work to do. The exigencies of life 
in the raw and unformed city opened a large field of usefulness to the con- 
secrated social worker. In the rush of life there was little time to care for 
the weak and the dependent classes. There were few if any hospitals for 
the sick. The ignorant had to be instructed in Christian doctrine and the 
waifs had to be gathered up into protecting asylums. Right royally did they 
go to work, and right earnestly did they keep it up in season and out of season 
for these fifty years. 

It is not my duty to-day to tell of their trials and their triumphs, of their 
heroic work for the sick in the hospital and for the children in the schools. 
It is not mine to follow them into the loathsome dwelling of degraded misery 
and to see them brighten up by their presence the dark places of destitution 
like the incoming of a gleam of sunshine. It is not mine to go with them 
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into the barred dungeon where the condemned criminal is segregated from 
his race, forsaken by friends, scorned by society and plunged into despair, 
and hear them tell how the Saviour of the world died a criminal and an 
outcast from society, and that it is needful to have good cheer, to look beyond 
the grave for that glorious resurrection when this poor body, though it be 
sown in corruption, will rise in incorruption; though it be sown in dishonor, 
will rise in glory; and though sown in weakness, will rise in power, that it 
may walk and weary not, that it may run and faint not. 

It is not mine to tell how they gathered about them the poor waifs of 
humanity and instilled into their young minds the love of God, and tenderly 
and carefully entwined the tendrils of their heart about the great principles 
of morality. Nor is it mine to tell how the weary hours were spent at the 
bedside of the sick in the hospital on the Hill, and how, when the cholera 
broke out and the smallpox was a plague, it was the White Angel of Mercy 
that hovered about the sick-bed. Over and over again they volunteered for 
this service in the smallpox hospital when the plague-stricken people were 
carried to their graves by hundreds. It is not mine to tell of their glorious 
deaths, from Mother de Sales in Fifty-seven to the spotless soul that passed 
away but last week. They died like brave soldiers at their post of duty, 
never flinching day or night. These fifty years of work and trial have built 
up a splendid community here in this diocese. But they have formed a more 
glorious community beyond the stars. As we look back we have seen the 
flower of San Francisco’s maidenhood assume the habit of the Sister of 
Mercy, plunge with a wholeheartedness into the work that was before them, 
sicken one after the other, and fall in the trenches. All this heroism, these 


sacrifices for God and the salvation of souls, need a more eloquent tongue _ 


than mine to sing their praise. The Recording Angel has written it all down 
in the Book of Life in letters of gold. 

To-day is the day of jubilation. ‘‘ When you will have entered into the 
land, that I shall give you. Thou shalt number the seven weeks of years, 
that is to say 7x7, which maketh 49. Thou shalt sound the trumpet in 
the seventh month and the tenth day of the month. Thou shalt sanctify 
the fiftieth year and shall proclaim remission to all the inhabitants of the 
land, for it is the year of jubilee. Serve the Lord with gladness. Come 
in before His presence with exceeding great joy. We are His people and the 
sheep of His pasture. Go ye into His gates with praise and His courts with 
hymns. Praise ye His name, for the Lord is great and His mercy endureth 
forever, and His truth from generation to generation.” 

Jubilees are always times for rejoicing, and the measure of our joy is the 
greatness of the blessings conferred. A glimpse at the books of the Recording 
Angel will reveal to the citizens of this beautiful city how very great are the 
claims that the Sisters of Mercy have on our hearts. If we could but number 
the thousands saved from shipwreck, the lost that have been gathered up, 
the orphans that have been mothered, the naked that have been clothed, and 
the fallen restored to decent and respectable lives, we would then see the 
reason why they have been enshrined in the sanctuary of the hearts of the 
people. The old Hospital on the Hill has been a beacon light to many a 
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‘om wayfarer who has strayed away from the paths of rectitude, to lead him back 
air, to his old home in the Church. The Magdalen Asylum has its long bead-roll 
an of penitents who have been washed white in the blood of the Lamb and who 
ond have taken their places again in sanctified homes. You ask again what claim 
be have they on our gratitude. See the schools that they have taught freely, de- 
10r, yotedly, and religiously; the many young hearts that they have filled with the 
t it spirit of God, and who are better citizens for the reverence for God, and the 
sanctities of law they have learned under this consecrated tuition, who are 
of cleaner men and purer women to-day on account of the early lessons of piety 
tly received from the Sisters of Mercy. It is the eminent sociologist Lecky who 
les reproaches the modern historian for underrating the civilizing and moralizing 
the influence of these quiet and unostentatious religious forces that operate 
era quietly, though effectively, in our social organization. He says that the 
rcy simple and unselfish zeal with which they educate the ignorant, guide the 
for erring, comfort the sorrowing, brave the horrors of pestilence and shed a 
ere hallowing influence over the dying, working, as it does, in countless ways to 
us allay human passions, soften manners, elevate and purify ideals of conduct, 
sed is one of the most potent factors in social evolution. Little wonder then, 
ty, after fifty years of faithful service, of unrelenting toil, of patiently borne 
ult trials, the love of a devoted people overleaps its bounds and must of a necessity 
ore find expression in this glorious manifestation of their gratitude on this the 
the the Golden Jubilee day of their advent among us. 
of But what of the years to come? 
m, A new era is at hand. These are the days when theologian and moralist 
age and political economist can only raise their hands and say, When will it all 
ue end? The heaping up of wealth in the hands of the few often has the effect of 
wn reducing the multitude to the direst poverty. With all our wealth the gaunt 
figure of poverty is stalking abroad. Everywhere we turn is stretched out 
he to us the withered hand of beggary. Everywhere we look we see the pinched 
vin face of want. The great engine of modern civilization, like the Indian Jugger- 
bg naut, moves on slowly and surely and thousands go down beneath its crushing 
fy power. The era of great cities is at hand when thousands are leaving the 
he quiet, healthy fields of the country and are plunging into the seething vortex 
vad of the great city, where a terrific struggle for life is going on. In this strife 
he for preeminence the strong cope with the strong, and the weak are thrown 
th down and trampled on, and a bitter cry that pierces the heavens goes up 
th from the dust of the struggle. In this city to-day, with all its wealth and 
splendor, there are thousands of God’s creatures to whom life is but a damning 
he fate; there are thousands more of whom it might well be said, it were better 
ng that they had never been born. The slums of this great city are like a huge 
he morass, inhabited by noisome reptiles whose lives begin in vice and end in a 
al curse, to whom life is but a Dante’s hell, over the door of which is written, 
P, “All who enter here leave all hope behind.” Often have you and I seen the 
id young and the innocent and the beautiful go down into the dreadful marsh, 
he and are soon lost to all sense of decency and virtue, trampled under foot by the 
he iron hoof of stern alternative—starve or sin. Young and beautiful girls, 


a whose souls, washed white in the purifying waters of baptism, made whiter 
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still as they fed on the bread of angels, girls who have struggled for a decent 
livelihood in our stores, factories, and sweatshops, contending day by day 
against the grasping avarice of Mammon, until, overworked and underfed 
their weakened bodies can stand the struggle no longer, until, with one despair. 
ing cry, they plunge down into the dark ravine, and all is lost. Oh, who is 
there who will stand by with warning voice, tell them of the danger, or with 
consecrated hands snatch them from the brink before the plunge is made? 
Who is there who has the devoted heart that beats in sympathy for weak, 
poor, frail human nature will pour out the wealth of love that only a woman’s 
heart is big enough to hold, and lead them back to the path of rectitude? Oh, 
devoted Sisters of Mercy, I preach you a new crusade, or rather I restate for 
you your old vocation, and under altered conditions and other circumstances 
point out to you the duties that are nearer to your hand. If religion will ever- 
more thoroughly commend itself to the masses of the people, while it saves 
souls from that hell beyond the grave, it must make the world this side of the 
grave little less of a hell to live in. While it lifts humanity up to heaven, 
with strong, powerful arms, it must bring some of heaven down to earth. 

Right worthy has your work of fifty years been done. This city is all the 
better because devoted women, as you are, have lived in it and have been in 
touch with all its uplifting forces. Many a girl has bade good-by to friends 
and home with a stouter heart, and has braved the dangers of city life, because 
Mercy hath set up her throne here and opened wide the door of her heart. 
For the years that are to come it needs no prophetic voice to tell of triumphs 
yet to be, and of victories yet to be won. You are just about to break ground 
for your new hospital, and when finished it will be one of the great buildings 
that the people of San Francisco will point to with pride. It will enshrine in 
its architecture all the glorious memories of the Padres and bring into our 
modern life the symbols of their heroic endeavors. It will carry to the 
highest perfection the sacred art of healing the body, and there will be no 
methods of modern surgery that will not receive there their highest exempli- 
fication. The work is at your hand, and you are better equipped to do it to-day 
than were the little band of fifty years ago. With schools, and homes, and 
hospitals, with riper experience and with many more devoted hearts, and 
what is far more important than everything else, with a spirit of zeal and 
devotion and an inheritance of saintly memories from the brave women who 
have gone before you, with the sign of the faith. These are your treasures, 
and with them you will march on to greater victories. Fifty years have not 
traced on your cheek the lines of age, nor is there any mark of decrepitude in 
your gait. The first flush of youth is in thy face and there is vigor and 
strength in thy right hand. As Longfellow so beautifully expresses it: 

“Oh what a glory doth the heavens put on 

For him who with fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky 
And looks on duty well performed and 
Days well spent.” 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VIII.—Tue HIGHER CATECHISM. 


Every zealous Catechist wili lift his voice in behalf of anything 
which may be conducive to the success of his favorite pursuit. 
There is no branch of education which is of more importance than 
the Catechism, or which calls for the adopting of more strenuous 
measures. Pleas in its support must be as many and as persistent and 
as eloquent as the most ardent enthusiasm can evoke. Advantages of 
all kinds are to be demanded for it. Blows must be struck until 
every obstacle is conquered. The brightest emanation of the 
apostolic spirit displays itself in love for the teaching of religious 
doctrine. Harvests white and abundant are reaped therefrom and 
the fruit thereof endureth forever. Talk about the hand which 
rocks the cradle, if you will, and we can not but bless that hand, 
but all that rocking will be seismic if the lips ordained for uttering 
the truths of faith and for developing them are dumb. So we would 
hedge round this solemn function with all the equipment necessary 
for its advancement and worthy of its dignity. The more numerous 
normal schools for Catechists grow, the sooner will the world 
understand that man is not fed on bread alone, the sooner will the 
world receive impressions which will go far to neutralize the baneful 
effects of its own miserable and destructive propaganda. 

There can reasonably be no serious misgivings that the higher 
Catechism will, by perfecting itself, surely contribute toward fertiliz- 
ing the minor grades and thus make the Sunday school an institution 
marvelous in its own completeness and efficiency. Catechetical ped- 
agogy will be copiously instrumental thereunto. If pedagogy means 
anything new at all, if it means a method of professorship better 
adapted for training the young than systems in vogue for so many 
years, and producing scholars whose lustre still remains untarnished, 
then by all means let us summon it to our assistance. There was a 
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time when the term pedagogue was not an honor, when it signifieg 
charlatanism, quackery, shallow profundity, pretension and pedantry. 
in fact, anything save what made for solid learning. However, let ft 
despoil the Egyptians. If pedagogy is susceptible of definition we 
might cail it an art including fashions of teaching and applying 
scientific methods. As an art it must take its principles from the 
experience of the past, as that experience appears in the history of 
secular education. It certainly is not inventive, and so perforce js 
eclectic. Inasmuch as pedagogy harks back to the past and re. 
views the whole tuition of bygone ages, it can not but be helpful, 

This portion of the journey I would certainly most earnestly coun- 
sel the Catechist to travel. Yes, let the Catechist peruse the docu- 
ments extant which relate to the teaching of Catechism in the Church 
since the beginning. Beyond a doubt he will discover much to en- 
lighten him, much of a practical nature, much above all to strengthen 
and inspire him. The whole apostolic age was a Catechetical age. 
The chief office then in the Church was the office of instructing Cate- 
chumens. It was Sunday school all the time for the apostles. If the 
tradition be reliable, it may be said that the apostles indited the 
first and most comprehensive page of the Catechism. If the Cate- 
chisms we place in the hands of children copied the admirable con- 
densation of the Apostles’ Creed, much time would be saved and 


teacher and child would be spared much unnecessary labor. The 


three centuries which followed the dispersion of the apostles over 
the known worid were cast in that mold and kept alive in the simple, 
hereditary way the Pentecostal fire. But it is needless to follow the 
story of the Catechism from the beginning until our own day. It 
had its rise and its decline up to the present century, wherein it 
dazzles us with the hope that a golden age may return for it. 

The greatest of all Catechists was Christ Himself. How much His 
disciples profited by His example is not known. It would, however, 
be safe to affirm that in the days intervening between the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension there were many splendid conferences held 
and lessons taught and faithfully and lovingly conned. And the Holy 
Spirit, in His plenary communication to the apostles, reawakened in 
them lasting echoes of every one of the Master’s words and methods 
and above all filled their hearts with that meekness and humility 
which, with their faith, made a conquest of men. They went among 
the multitudes with a speech and preaching which “ was not in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom, but in the showing of the Spirit 
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and power.” What St. Paul says of himself—St. Paul the great 
preacher and the great Catechist combined—is equally true of his co- 
apostles. “I give you to understand that the gospel which was 
preached by me is not according to man: for neither did I receive it 
of man nor did I learn it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. i. 11, 12). 

They always taught with an eye on the divine Master and of Him 
alone they made themselves the mouthpieces. So St. Peter ii. 1, 18: 
“This voice we heard brought from heaven, when we were with 
him on the holy mount. We have the more firm prophetical word, 
whereunto you do well to attend, as to a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn and the day star arise in your hearts.” 
After the apostles those are to be numbered among the most stren- 
uous and more bewitching expositors of Christian doctrine who come 
nearer to their simplicity of method and orthodoxy and devotedness 
of spirit. The genuine pedagogy in Catechetics is that from which 
may be imbibed the rich and indefatigable activity of our prede- 
cessors in the work. The spirit! that is the thing. The spirit which 
imparts strength, courage, inspiration and eloquence. Without this 
spirit all efforts are “ tinkling cymbals and sounding brass.” In our 
preparation for the classes of higher Catechism our activity neces- 
sarily takes higher flights. In our survey of all that was done in the 
past, we are forced into a certain intimacy with the great teachers 
of earlier times. It is a truism to state that no great Catholic worker 
has not devoted himself to training in religious truth young minds 
and in that occupation has distinguished himself. I do not hesitate 
to say that among the most cherished recollections of the priest in 
his old age are the memories of the hours spent among the children 
in the Sunday school. It seems, somehow or other, that this task 
will always be the chiefest among all his occupations. I know that 
I have wandered from my subject and I know that these rambling 
sentences contain but very little about the higher Catechism. But 
higher Catechism is not only an attractive theme, but it has also many 
ramifications, it suggests many pertinent thoughts, and among them 
is the momentousness of the Catechetical duty. 

The formation of a Catechist is equivalently the formation of an 
apostle. They are rapidly being fashioned in our midst, and God 
be praised for it! Everlasting are the triumphs of Christian doc- 
trine. There is one that comes to my recollection just now—a 
triumph of Christian doctrine in competent and zealous hands. St. 
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Francis Xavier left five hundred thousand converts in Japan ip 
1551. He wrote: “So far as I know the Japanese nation is the 
single and only nation which seems likely to preserve unshaken and 
forever the profession of Christian holiness if it once embraces it.” 
He catechised and he trained and left Catechists to carry on his 
work. Persecution of the fiercest violence ravaged the land, yet in 
1832 were found in that kingdom, in Nagasaki alone, seven 
thousand steadfast Christians. May God in His mercy enrich our 
country and all countries with such Catechists! 














AN EXPLANATION OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
SECOND PERIOD. 
HISTORY OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCHS (2100 TO 1500 B. C.). 
XXIV.—JosepH’s ELEVATION. 


A. Preparation.—At last dawned for Joseph the release from his sufferings. 
God richly rewarded him for all that he had so patiently endured; and made 
of him a great and mighty man in Egypt. 


B. Narration.—(a) Pharao’s Dreams. (b) The Butler’s Re- 
membrance of Joseph. (c) The Interpretation of the Dreams by 
Joseph. (d) Joseph’s Elevation. 


C. Explanation.—(a) “After two years Pharao had a dream. He thought 
he stood by the river, out of which came up seven kine, very beautiful and 
fat; and they fed in marshy places. Other seven also came up out of the 
river, ill favored and lean fleshed; and they fed on the very bank of the 
river in green places. And they devoured them whose bodies were very 
beautiful and well conditioned. So Pharao awoke. He slept again, and 
dreamed another dream. Seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk full 
and fair. Then seven other ears sprung up thin and blasted, and de- 
voured all the beauty of the former. Pharao awaked after his rest. And 
when morning was come, being struck with fear, he sent to all the inter- 
preters of Egypt, and to all the wise men; and they being called for, he told 
them his dream, and there was not any one that could interpret it” (Gen. 
chap. xli. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7,8). Pharao, in his anxiety to know the meaning of 
his dreams, sent for all the learned men and all those who could interpret 
dreams throughout Egypt, but without the desired result. (b) At length the 
butler, whose dream Joseph had interpreted and whom he had asked to re- 
member him by the king that he might be freed from prison, thought of 
Joseph whom he had ungratefully forgotten for two years, confessed his 
forgetfulness to the king, and told him how a young Hebrew had interpreted 
his and his fellow servant’s dream. (The descendants of Abraham in the 
Land of Canaan were called Hebrews.) “ Forthwith at the king’s command 
Joseph was brought out of the prison, and they shaved him, and changing 
his apparel, brought him in to him. And he said to him: I have dreamed 
dreams, and there is no one that can expound them; now I have heard that 
thou art very wise at interpreting them. Joseph answered: Without me 
God shall give Pharao a prosperous answer. So Pharao told what he had 
dreamed” (Chap. xli. 14, 15, 16, 17). (c) “ Joseph answered: The king’s 
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dream is one: God hath shewn to Pharao what he is about to do. The seven 
beautiful kine and the seven full ears, are seven years of plenty; and both 
contain the same meaning of the dream. And the seven lean and thin kine 
that came up after them, and the seven thin ears that were blasted with the 
burning wind, are seven years of famine to come; which shall be fulfilled 
in this order: Behold there shall come seven years of great plenty in the 
whole land of Egypt: After which shall follow other seven years of so 
great scarcity, that all the abundance before shall be forgotten; for the 
famine shall consume all the land, and the greatness of the scarcity shall 
destroy the greatness of the plenty. And for that thou didst see the second 
time a dream pertaining to the same thing: it is a token of the certainty, 
and that the word of God cometh to pass and is fulfilled speedily. Now 
therefore let the king provide a wise and industrious man, and make him 
ruler over the land of Egypt” (Chap. xli. 25, 26, 27, 28, 20, 30, 31, 32, 33). 
The man appointed had to be wise that he might take all necessary pre- 
cautions to lay up the needed stores for use in the time of famine, and he 
had to be industrious, so that all parts of the land throughout Egypt might 
be cultivated, so as to yield as quickly and as bountifully as possible, and 
this was a work that would not brook delay. (d) ‘“‘The counsel pleased Pharao 
and all his servants. And he said to them: Can we find such another man, 
that is full of the spirit of God? MHe said therefore to Joseph: Seeing 
God hath shewn thee all that thou hast said, can I find one wiser and one 
like unto thee? Thou shalt be over my house, and at the commandment 
of thy mouth all the people shall obey; only in the kingly throne will I be 
above thee” (Chap. xli. 37, 38, 39, 40). In this Pharao wished to explain 
that, though he should remain king, Joseph next to him would be the greatest 
man in Egypt. “And again Pharao said to Joseph: Behold, I have ap- 
pointed thee over the whole land of Egypt. And he took his ring from his 
own hand, and gave it into his hand; and he put upon him a robe of silk, 
and put a chain of gold about his neck” (Chap. xli. 41, 42). The ring 
that the king gave Joseph bore his own seal and name. Whoever possessed 
this seal ring could in the name of the king give commands. “And he 
made him go into his second chariot, the crier proclaiming that all should 
bow their knee before him, and that they should know he was made gov- 
ernor over the whole land of Egypt. And the king said to Joseph: I am 
Pharao; without thy command no man shall move hand or foot in all 
the land of Egypt. And he turned his name and called him in the Egyptian 
tongue The Saviour of the World” (Chap. xli. 43, 44, 45). 


D. Commentary.—1. The Ruling of Divine Providence——How 
wonderfully God led Joseph. It seemed as if He had quite forgotten 
and forsaken him. But He intended him for higher things, and 
arranged all things for the carrying out of that purpose. Thus God 
ever watches over and governs the world, and this we call the 
divine Providence. The ruling of divine Providence throughout 
Joseph’s career we will now consider in separate parts. Joseph was 
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sold and later imprisoned. His brothers and Putiphar’s wife did 
him great injury; he was obliged to suffer injustice. God allowed 
the evil; that is, the physical evil, because He knew how to turn it 
into good. If God ordains and governs all things in the world, why 
do physical evils come upon us? Does He wish this? “ You thought 
evil against me, but God turned it into good” (Gen. 1. 20). Now we 
shall see how God turned evil, that from it good might come. Be- 
cause Joseph was put into prison he came in contact with the two 
servants of Pharao, and thus was enabled to interpret their dreams. 
The ungrateful butler, in his own good fortune, forgot the innocent 
Joseph, and it seemed as if the latter must languish the remainder 
of his days in prison. Then God gave dreams to the king, and 
allowed none of the wise men the power to interpret them; therefore 
the butler was again put in mind of Joseph, and this led to his 
release and good fortune. How wonderful is the ruling of Divine 
Providence. What does God continually do for the world? 

2. Joseph a Figure of Christ.—Joseph was one of the most beauti- 
ful figures of the Messiah. Joseph was the well beloved son of 
Jacob, his father ; Christ is the well beloved son of God, His father. 
Joseph was envied, hated, maltreated, and sold by his brethren for 
_ twenty pieces of silver. Christ was envied, hated, and maltreated by 
the Jews, his brethren, and betrayed and sold by Judas for thirty 
pieces of silver. Joseph is condemned for a crime of which he is in- 
nocents Our Saviour is condemned for crimes of which He is inno- 
cent. Joseph is found in prison with two criminals ; he announces to 
one his pardon, to the other his punishment. Christ is placed on the 
cross between two malefactors. He promises heaven to the penitent 
one, and leaves the impenitent one to his perdition. Joseph passes 
from prison to the throne of Pharao; Christ passes from the prison 
of the tomb to the throne of God. Joseph was made governor of 
Egypt and hailed as the “ Saviour of the World,” and all knees 
bent before him. Christ is King of the World, and bears a name 
holy above all names. “In the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 
of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ” (Phil. ii. 
10). 

E. Moral Application.—Think of Joseph when you are tempted 
to evil. Learn also of him to forgive your enemies; to “do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calum- 
niate you: that you may be the children of your Father who is in 
heaven ” (Matt. v. 44, 45). 









PASTORAL PART. 
ANALECTA. 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
1. To Monseigneur Paquet, of Laval. 

The Holy Father congratulates Monseigneur Paquet, of 
Laval University, on his works presenting the Theology of 
St. Thomas, and sends to him and the University the 
Apostolic Benediction. (February 20, 1905.) 

2. The Privileges of Domestic Prelates, etc. 

In order to safeguard the preeminence of his venerable 
brethren, the bishops of the Church, the Holy Father, ina 
Motu Proprio, has defined the special privileges which 
belong to Prothonotaries, Domestic Prelates, etc., in points. 
of dress, vestments, functions and prerogatives. The 
document contains a sweeping withdrawal of all special 
privileges, howsoever granted, which exceed the provisions 
of the present legislation. (February 22, 1905.) 

3. The Independent Christian Democracy. 

In a letter to Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna, 
His Holiness expresses his grave condemnation of the 
autonomous section of the Christian Democrats, who had 
called a meeting in Bologna to discuss a programme of 
political and social activity which had already received the 
disapprobation of the bishops. His Holiness says that true 
Catholic activity must be under the guidance of Episcopal 
authority. He puts himself on record as being opposed 
to the convention, and threatens censures on priests who 
attend it. (March 1, 1905.) 

II. From the Congregation of the Council. 
Stipends for Masses, 
(a) The decree of the Congregation issued May I1, 1904, 
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concerning the acceptance and disposal of Mass stipends, 
has led the Bishop of Breda, in Holland, to submit certain 
questions concerning customs prevalent in his diocese. 

1. The assistants live with the pastors, who provide for 
the support of the house. In compensation for the extra 
expense, the pastors receive something from the generai 
church funds, but not enough to cover the expenses. Hence 
the custom has arisen for the assistants to cede to the 
pastors whatever is given for Masses over and above the 
ordinary stipend for a Low Mass, it being provided that the 
pastor take only so much as may be a just compensation for 
his extra expenditure. 

2. Many pastors, in sending away intentions to be said 
elsewhere, keep back a portion (in a given case amounting 
to 40 per cent. of the florin stipend) for publishing the 
Mass and for having it said elsewhere—pro publicatione et 
administratione. In many cases the donors are aware that 
this is done and make no objection, 

3. In a few parishes, the assistant says almost all of his 
Masses for the pastor’s intention, and receives in return 
his keep and a certain fixed sum. 

The Congregation decides that in cases I and 3 the 
custom is sustained. 

In case 2 the custom is not sustained. 

(b) The Society of the Divine Saviour, which draws 
part of its support from Mass stipends, has requested the 
continuance of some of its privileges which seemed to run 
counter to the decree “ De Observandis.” 

The Society is allowed to accept Masses even when it 
foresees that they can not be said by its own members, but 
such Masses must be sent in on the donor’s initiative ; the 
Society is forbidden to solicit them from bishops and priests. 
Masses which are not urgent can be discharged within three 
months. 

A written attestation that the Masses given out have been 
accepted frees the Society from further obligation only 
when the recipients are the Holy See, Diocesan bishops or 
General Superiors of religious congregations. 

The Holy See grants that the Society may retain a small 
percentage on the Masses given out, for the benefit of its 
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college in Rome. These privileges hold for five years, 
(February 27, 1905.) 

(c) In the diocese of Saint Die there is a custom that the 
curates who reside with their rectors pay for their support 
by giving all of their Mass stipends to the rector. 

This custom is allowed, but the bishop must see to it that 
no excesses or abuses be allowed to creep in. 

The bishop has the privilege of allowing his priests to 
take a stipend for the second Mass on Sundays, etc., and on 
the suppressed feasts, the alms being given for diocesan 
works. It is customary to exact from the priests only the 
ordinary stipend for a low Mass, leaving anything in excess 
of that to the celebrant. 

This latter custom is declared by the Congregation to be 
illegitimate. The whole stipend must be handed over, 
(February 27, 1905.) 

(d) The Ruthenian Metropolitan of Lemberg puts a 
_number of questions with the view of determining more 
closely the time in which Masses should be discharged. 

He proposes a scheme as follows: 10 Masses in one 
month, 20 in two months, and thereafter 20 Masses for 
each month, so that 100 would have to be discharged in . 
six months. The Congregation refuses to commit itself to 
this definite plan, and refers him to the teaching of ap- 
proved theologians. 

If a number of persons give alms for Masses on some 
special occasion, e. g., if one hundred persons give stipends, 
each for a Mass, the obligation of discharging them within 
a given time can not be taken cumulatively unless there is 
evidence that the donors consent to it; that is, each Mass 
must be said within thirty days. 

In cases where the Ordinary distributes Masses which 
have been sent to him by priests who were unable to say 
them, the time within which they must be said is reckoned 
not from the date at which they were given to the first 
recipient, but from the date at which the Ordinary distrib- 
utes them. 

The bishop should try to have Masses which come from 
different persons said by a number of priests so that they 
may be discharged in time. 
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The priests can say the Masses for the intention of the 
Ordinary, though it is better that the intentions of the 
donors be explicitly made known to the celebrants. (Febru- 
ary 27, 1905.) 

(e) In answer to the Superior General of the Fathers of 
the Holy Ghost, the following solutions were given: 

The “ Ordinaries” to whom unfulfilled intentions must 
be given include Praelati Regulares. 

If Ordinaries transfer intentions to other Ordinaries, they 
are exempt from further obligation before God and the 
Church. (February 27, 1905.) 

III. From the Congregation of Rites. 
Litany of the Holy Name. 

At the request of Cardinal Perraud permission is given 
to insert in the Litany of the Holy Name, after the invo- 
cation Per ascensionem tuam, etc., the new invocation, 

Per Sanctissimae Euchavistiae Institutionem tuam, etc. 

This invocation may be used in the dioceses of 

bishops who authorize its use. (February 8, 1905.) 
IV. From the Congregation of Indulgences. 

Proper Erection of Stations of the Cross. 

Through the kindness of the Very Reverend the Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Wheeling, our attention is called 
to a correction which should be made in the report of a 
decree under this heading in our March number. 

The custom which is considered by the Congregation 
is that of attaching the cross for the stations to the high 
backs of choir stalls, benches, etc. This custom is not 
allowed if the supports thus used are movable. 
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A PASTOR’S WATCHFULNESS OVER HIS PEOPLE. 


Titius, a parish priest, is assiduous in giving good example to 
his people, in the administration of the Sacraments, in preaching the 
gospel; but beyond this his activity does not reach. He does not 
bother much about the individual members of his parish, seldom 
admonishes any of them privately, though he knows that some of 
them are living in sin and giving scandal, knows little about their 
homes or how they live, beyond what he hears in the confessional 
or picks up from casual conversations. He admits, of course, that 
if he did extend his activity a little more beyond the precincts of the 
parish church, he could accomplish more good; but he claims, at 
the same time, that he has no strict duty to do so. He contends that 
when he became a priest, he took on himself the obligation of lead- 
ing a priestly life and giving good example, of administering the Sac- 
raments and of preaching the gospel to the people, and that with 
the accomplishment of this all grave obligation ceases. If he were 
obliged to do more, he claims, the life of a priest would become an 
intolerable burden. He regrets, at times, that he has not a little 
more of the “ spirit of the saints”; still the “ spirit of the saints” 
is a spirit of heroism, and no man is obliged, “ sub gravi,” to practise 
heroism. And thus he argues himself into a feeling of security, 
“against the evil day.” Is Titius’ position really secure? 

Answer—Although Titius does his duty with regard to giving 
good example, administering the Sacraments and preaching the 
gospel, nevertheless there will continue to be in the parish a certain 
number of people living in grievous sin, and giving grave scandal, 
openly or secretly, who are not reached or influenced by Titius’ 
ministry. There will be some in the parish who seldom or never 
go to Mass, or to the Sacraments; some who drink to excess; some 
who live in hatred or dissensions; some who are ruining their 
children by bad example, by neglect, by indifference ; some who are 
being daily submerged by the temptations and difficulties which 
surround them. 
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Now, although it is true that not even heroism on the part of the 
priest will remove all these sins and scandals, still their number 
may be greatly reduced in any parish by the timely warnings and ad- 
monitions of the pastor, given to individuals in private. And it isa 
part of a priest’s office to do this. If he neglect it, he has reason to 
fear the reproach of almighty God: “ If thou dost not speak to warn 
the wicked man from his way: that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity, but I will require his blood at thy hand” (Ezech. xxxiii. 
8). 

If you ask, at how great sacrifice must a pastor do this, the 
theologians answer, that although there are cases where a priest 
is bound to sacrifice even his life to save a soul from extreme danger 
of being damned, or to prevent very grave public scandal (the good 
shepherd giveth his life for his sheep), nevertheless the occasions 
are more or less rare that a priest will be obliged, at great sacrifice 
to himself, to administer private warnings and admonitions to in- 
dividual parishioners. If he were obliged to do so constantly or 
frequently, it would render the office of a priest so burdensome that 
conscientious men would be deterred from assuming it. Thus, for 
instance, De Lugo: ‘“ Neque enim tenetur superior, cum quolibet 
suo damno, inordinationes impedire: nec ad hoc gravissimum onus 
intendunt sese obligare, quando hijusmodi munera suscipiunt, sed 
ad rationabWem et prudentem vigilantiam et curam, quae propor- 
tionata debet esse, et major ad majora, et minor ad minus gravia 
praecavenda ” (xiv. 133). 

I. The pastor is bound in duty to be vigilant and to make in- 
quiries, otherwise many evils will escape him, or only come to his 
knowledge when it is too late to remedy them. “ Quae potest esse 
pastoris excusatio, si lupus oves comedit, et pastor nescit,” writes 
St. Gregory. The pastor should know what children attend Cate- 
chism, and what children do not. He ought to know who among 
his parishioners fail to make their Easter duty; what schools the 
children attend; what books and papers and magazines are to be 
found in their homes; where the children are employed, especially 
the girls; whether peace reigns in the family, or whether there be 
grievous quarreling or hatred and discord, intemperance and blas- 
pheming, 

But, some one may ask, ought Titius to make minute inquiries into 
the lives of his parishioners, in order to learn whether they are 
leading really moral, Christian lives? 
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We answer, without hesitation, No; he should not. To oblige 
him to do so would be to make his office an intolerable burden 
to torment him with scruples, and to make him detested by his 
people. The great theologian, Diana, says of this too close Scrutiny 
of the private affairs of parishioners, that it begets scandal and 
hatred and dissensions. People will not tolerate that their private 
affairs be scrutinized by others, and such scrutiny, by its very nature, 
is damaging to the honor and esteem we owe our neighbor, and 
which all people desire should be shown them (Diana, vii. tr, 4, 
n. 25). 

Hence the theologians lay down the rule that the pastor is obliged, 
in conscience, to make some inquiries about his parishioners, but 
only in a general way; except in some very particular case, where 
he has ample reason to suspect that something is seriously wrong 
and which he believes he can remedy. In this case he is in duty 
bound to make a more minute but always prudent and cautious 
inquiry. We say prudent and cautious, because if prudence and 
caution are not used, then no good, but a great deal of harm, will 
be done. , 

II. The confessional should never be made use of for the purpose 
of getting information concerning the parish. If it be used for this 
purpose, then people will come to confession, not so much to tell 
their sins in a spirit of true penitence, as to rehearse the gossip and 
scandal of the parish. And many will refrain altogether from 
going to confession, lest they be cross-questioned in this manner, 
or be thought by others to be scandal-mongers. 

III. Even outside of the confessional the pastor should be 
very slow to listen to any information from others, especially from 
his own servants or help. The only safe method for him to pursue, 
if he must ask others, is to ask some good, level-headed, godly man, 
who may have opportunities for knowing what is going on, and 
who will not exaggerate or falsify. 

IV. But what is the pastor to do if he finds that certain sins 
are quite common in the parish? Should he administer private cor- 
rections and warnings to individuals? No; he should not. In such 
a case he should give the warnings and corrections in the Sunday 
school, or in his sermons from the altar. Scavini says: “ Plerumque 
impossibile est ut omnes singillatim corrigantur, cum nimius sit 
delinquentium numerus: quo in casu correctio prudenter fiat in cate- 
chesibus et publicis concionibus ” (I., 452). 
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y. In what cases, then, should private warnings be given to 
individuals? It is difficult to say, precisely, in what cases the pastor 
should admonish individuals privately. By way of suggestion, we 
would say: 

(a) In case of public scandal, as when parishioners have gone 
to a non-Catholic minister, or civil magistrate, to be married; con- 
ducting saloon business in a scandalous manner; young girls fre- 
quenting public dance halls, etc. 

(b) In case of scandal that is not public, if it be of a serious 
nature, as people living in concubinage, Catholic druggists selling 
immoral goods, dealers in immoral pictures, books, etc. 

(c) Where parents are very delinquent with regard to their 
children, not sending them to Catechism, exposing them to grave 
dangers without necessity. 

(d) Where a person has neglected his Easter duty, through care- 
lessness or indifference. 

(e) In cases of hatred or discord among members of a family. 

(f) In case of grave detraction, or other sin, committed in the 
presence of the pastor. 

In general, the rule may be laid down, that a pastor is bound to 
correct in private whenever all other means fail of result, and 
there is reason to believe that a warning or correction, administered 
in private, will do good. 

VI. As regards the manner of admonishing and warning people, 
in private, of their sins, the following suggestions are gleaned from 
the best theologians : 

(a) The pastor’s own life ought to be without blame, and he 
ought to endeavor to make himself loved and esteemed by his people. 

(b) He ought to pray fervently to God that his warnings may be 
heeded. 

(c) He ought to base his admonitions on natural as well as 
supernatural grounds, especially when expostulating with persons 
who have little or no fear of God. 

(d) He ought to choose an opportune moment for reproving. 
Reproofs should not be given in the presence of others, unless it be 
necessary, nor in such a way that friends or neighbors may suspect it. 

(e) The pastor must make it evident to the guilty party that he 
is acting solely for the temporal and eternal good of the sinner. He 
must speak earnestly but kindly, not vilifying the parishioner, but 
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rather praising his good qualities, and expressing the confidence 
that he will not disappoint one’s hopes in his regard. 

(f) Lastiy, it may be better in some cases to work through others 
than to interfere personally. A judicious Catholic layman or 
woman, of good standing in the parish, may do more good in particy. 
lar cases than a priest. 

With these remarks in mind, and they are gathered from the best 
sources, from St. Alphonsus, Cardinal De Lugo, Diana, Berardi, ete, 
the conclusion naturally follows that the position Titius has taken, 
regarding his duty toward his parishioners, is not fully justified by 
the teachings of sound theology. It is a great deal what Titius does, 
but it is not the whole law. To keep a prudent, cautious vigilance 
over individual parishioners, and to reprove in private, is not to 
practise heroism. To require of a pastor a constant and minute 
surveillance over the lives of his parishioners were indeed, as De 
Lugo admits, to render the office of the priest an intolerable burden, 
and to deter conscientious men from entering the priesthood; but 
to require of a pastor a reasonable and prudent watchfulness over 
the morals of his people is neither contrary to the teachings of 
sound theology nor opposed to the dictates of sound sense, 
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